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Anton Lang—Some Exceptions 

The article én the death of Anton Lang 
(PATHFINDER, June 4) unfortunately 
contains some errors. To begin with, the 
picture published is not one of the de- 
ceased but of Alois Lang who was Chris- 
tus in the Oberammergau Passion Play 
in 1930 and in 1934. Furthermore, it is 
not quite ‘correct to state that the per- 
formance of the passion play was omitted 
in 1920, because it was merely a postpone- 
ment due to the unsettled conditions fol- 
lowing the end of the war. The perform- 
ance of 1920 was given only two years 
later, at which time Anton Lang portrayed 
Christus for the third time. The. per- 
formances are not staged on Sundays 
enly, but on Wednesdays, too, and on 
some Mondays besides. 

To any one knowing Anton Lang per- 
sonally, the text under the picture in your 
article . .. must be repulsive. Wagering 
glasses of beer on the outcome of a game 
eertainly is not considered worth men- 
tioning in Germany ... It has no place 
in an obituary of a man of such outstand- 
ing character as was Anton Lang. I feel 
certain that thousands in this country 
will agree with me that the legend “Dc- 
vout Lang Sometimes Wagered Beer” is 
decidedly a sign of very poor taste. 

K. G. Fritzsching 
Washington, D. C. 


[PATHFINDER, one of whose editors boarded at 
Anton Lang’s home in 1936 and wagered beer with him 
at that time, does not believe the picture caption was 
either ‘“‘repulsive’’ or in “‘poor taste.’’ The fact that 
Anton iene sometimes pla 
eminently human and interesting sidelight to his 
eminently devout character—a fact well worth men- 
tioning in his obituary. PATHFINDER regrets that 
a picture library mistake led it to —- a picture 
that was not a picture of Anton Lang but of Alois 
Lang, between both of whom there was a ay 
Mr. FPritzsching rightly nts out that the Passion 
Play performances are s' on some weekdays as 
well as on Sundays. we.) 


nef games for beer was an 


I felt grieved reading of Anton Lang’s 
death . . . His soulful beauty in the Pas- 
sion Play is a memory I shall never forget, 
having witnessed the Oberammergau per- 
formance in 1910, a winner in the St. Louis 
Times European contest. 

Julia Buchka 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Democrats in Pennsylvania 

In PATHFINDER for June 4 you say in 
presenting Governor George H. Earle of 
Pennsylvania: “Pennsylvania Democrats 
needed a candidate for Governor. They 
had not elected one since the Civil 
war...’ You are faulty in your Penn- 
sylvania history. I think the year was 
1890 when the Democrat Pattison trounc- 
ed the Republican George W. Delamater 
and served as Pennsylvania’s Governor. 
This led a Republican editor, possibly 
Hon. W. O. Smith of the Punxsutawney 
Spirit, to pen the following jingle: 
“We’ve met the foe and we are his. 

Chris McGee, he did the biz. 

Delamater has had his day 

And so has Matthew Stanley Quay.” 

Forrest O. Hayes 

Purdy, Mo. 


geenert Emory Pattison, a Democrat, was Governor 
oe Fennszivenie for two terms, 1883-1887 and 1891- 
1895. During both terms his hands were tied by 
Republican legislatures.Ed. j 


“The Nut We Have to Crack” 

In your June 4th edition, Readers Write 
page, George Jenkins tells us that con- 
trolled production is the farmer’s salva- 
tion, just as in all other industries, Then 


he cites the auto industry as an example. 
With this, I find it difficult to agree . 


1 know full well'that the farmer has 
not been treated fairly . . But I am 
equally certain that controlled produc- 
tion is not the. key to the farmer’s prob- 
lem. Agriculture is primarily based on 
the laws of God with which man invaria- 
bly tampers to his own hurt. No man 
knows when insects, floods, drought, or 
hot winds will strike the crops, or the toll] 
they will exact. The sunshine and the 
rain belong to God. Wise diversification 
of crops and government control are two 
different things. No wide-awake farmer 
will put all his eggs in one basket... 

If I remember correctly, President 
Roosevelt has stated that one-third of our 
population is ill-housed, ill-clothed, and 
ill-fed. If that be true, then what legs 
has the surplus idea got to stand on? 
Why control agricultural production so 
long as any are in stark need? Will cur- 
tailed production feed the hungry or 
clothe the shivering?... 

The idea of a surplus of the necessities 
of life is nothing more than a myth, and 
the proper distribution, not controlled 
production of same, is the nut we have 
to crack... 

H.C. Brewer 


New Duluth, Minn. 


Czechoslovakia, Switzerland, Democracies 

On page 14 of your issue of May 14 
you declare Czechoslovakia to be the “last 
democracy in Central Europe.” Please look 
up what all lexicons of the world have to 
say about Switzerland, what all history 
books proclaim and what the unanimous 
opinion of all well-informed people is, 
and then rectify your statemént. A coun- 
try that has existed as a model democracy 
since 1291 deserves something better than 
a misrepresentation. 

Theodore Wartman 

New York City 


[PATHFINDER intended no slight to democratic 
Switzerland, but was distinguishing ween central and 


testern Europe. Switzerland is in western Europe.—Ed.]} 


Good Sewers, Good Listeners 

Editorially you say “Women cannot 
crochet and listen at the same time.” 
(PATHFINDER, June 11). It takes far 
less exertion to knit or crochet and lis- 
ten than it does to compose an article and 
handle a typewriter at the same time. 
Knitting and crocheting consist of re- 
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peating the same stitches monotony, 
thousands of times. During the w., | 
knit dozens of pairs of socks. Sittiny .; 
a desk I,read one book after anoth: 
the same time. The old-fashioned s, 
ties were famous for the gossip reta 
Good sewers may be very good lis: 
ers ... Superior executives can keep 
eral employees busy along different | 
while they dictate to the stenogra;),, 
or dictaphone. If I do nothing but |i: 
to dry stuff I can contract a bad head. 
but if I have handwork I acquire as ; 
information and feel far better. 
Caroline Bengst 


’ Hastings, Neb. 


Republicans in Oregon 
I was looking forward to getting PA }- 

FINDER for June 4 because I wanted . 
accurate report of the Oregon electi 
I was disappointed because you did 
give an important figure. The fic 
omitted was the total vote polled in + 
Republican primaries. I shall be gr 
obliged if you will give it in your 1 
issue. 

Olive M. Van His. 
Demorest, Ga. 


[Total Republican vote cast in the Oregon prin 
was 126,858. The Democrats polled slight); 
than 111,000.—Ed.] 


“The Hoover-Made Depression”’ 

In your Readers Write of June |. | 
notice two interesting items. One is t!y 
phrase “the Hoover-made depression” «ni 
the other is that it all “happened u: 
Mr. Hoover’s leadership.” 

During the last two years of Mr. H 
er’s “leadership,” there was a large De: 
cratic majority in both houses of ( 
gress ... What did that Congress do t 
help? Not one thing. It did everything 
it could to hinder ... If ever a group of 
petty politicians played petty politics with 
the nation in a desperate crisis, it was t! 
Congress ... Mr. Hoover still has to lb 
thrown to the lions to make a Roman 
holiday ... He had no more power | 
keep us out of the depression than 
Wilson had to “keep us out of war” .. 

E. P. MelIntyre 
Orland, Cal. 


Eire and the Irish 
In the May 14 issue of PATHFINDER 
(Presenting, Dr. Douglas Hyde), you stat: 
that the population of Eire (26 counties) 
is less than 2,000,000 and that of Ireland 
(32 counties) is 3,000,000. You are about 
1% millions away from the correct nuii- 
bers Eire has a little over 3,000,000 per- 
sons, An official estimate (1935) gives th: 
26 counties of Eire, then the Irish Fre: 
State, 3,030,000. There are about 4,250.()()\) 
persons on the whole island. 
Patrick J. Smyt! 
Roseburg, Ore. 








Page [PATHFINDER erred in stating the population 
pT OPE epee 6 Eire. Official census figures “(i936 give Eire 2,965.f 
NS SS a re pe eee 9 and Northern Ireland (1937) a total of 1,279,177.—Ec 
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YOUTH— 


Above All, It Wants Economic Security 


ROM high schools and colleges last 
| week and the week before, 1,190,- 
000 boys and girls went out to face a 
world which to many of them was 
new. They had just been awarded 
degrees and diplomas; approximately 
750,000 of them were looking for jobs. 
Most of them were at least 16 years 
old. and most of them were younger 
than 25. For the moment, they were 
the most-photographed, most-honored 
and most hopeful group within a cate- 
sory recognized by public and private 
agencies as “youth.” 

Aged 16 to 25, there are 21,000,000 
vouths in the United States today. 
They are taller, heavier, healthier and 
more educated than any American gen- 
eration before them. From _ their 
number will come Presidents, profes- 
sors, executives, workers and common 
men who will be directing the na- 
tion’s life 30 years hence. What they 
think and what they do is therefore 
extremely important. 

WHAT THEY DO: Last week, youth 
was facing depression. Of the 21,000,- 
00 total, probably between 8,000,000 
ind 8,500,000 had work. Another 
{500,000 were on vacation, expecting 
to go back to school in the fall. Per- 
haps 3,000,000 of the total number 
were young housewives, most of them 
supported by their husbands. Eco- 
nomically, the female problem was 
less acute than the male; of the 400,- 
000 youths who had completed their 
schooling but did not want jobs, near- 





ly all were girls looking forward to 
marriage. 

Where the economic problem was 
most acute was in the case of an esti- 
mated 4,000,000 or 5,000,000 young men 
and women who wanted work but 
could not get it. At least a few of them 
were youths who had been looking for 
work since the disastrous early 30s; 
passed over in favor of younger, more 
recently educated applicants, they 
could make a complaint strangely new 
in the land of opportunity: “We never 
had jobs.” 

These are the classifications of stu- 
dents, workers and unemployed into 
which youth naturally falls. The fig- 
ures show that it is an in-between 
population group which is not wholly 
immature, not wholly adult. 


Some youths—slightly less than a 
quarter of them—are still going to 
schools. Nearly half of the total num- 
ber have left school and are working 
to support themselves. Some of them 
have settled down and already are 
raising a new generation; 1,600,000 of 
the country’s male youths are hus- 
bands; about two-fifths of American 
babies are born of mothers aged from 
16 to 25. Like their elders, youths 
work in every occupation; like their 
elders, many youths are unable to 
find work. 

THOUGHTS: Inevitably, youths re- 
semble their elders in thoughts as 
well as in activities. A year ago, their 
ideas were investigated by the Rocke- 
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Youth’s Present Complaint Is Strangely New in the Land of Opportunity 
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Out of Schools This Year: 1,190,000 


feller-endowed American Youth Com- 
mission, which made a careful survey 
of youths in Maryland. Last month, 
the Commission published its findings 
in a book called Youth Tell Their 
Story. It was intended to show a 
true cross-section of all American 
youth, white, colored, in the city 
and on the farm. 

According to the survey, most un- 
married youths thought that it was 
desirable to live at home with the 
family; that father and mother were 
good persons to consult in time of 
trouble; that marriage and children 
were desirable. Nearly all youths 
were in favor of sex education in the 
schools. Youth gave its approval to 
religion; most young people had 
church affiliations, and a considerable 
number attended services once a week, 
A majority of youths thought it was 
all right to drink wine, beer or liquor, 
and about half actually drank, 

About national affairs, most youths 
thought the following: 

q That while their own wages were 
satisfactory, wages in general were 
too low. Two-fifths of those ques- 
tioned thought that the best way to 
raise wages was through governmental 
regulation; about one-quarter thought 
that the best way was through the 
unionization of labor. 

q That relief was a governmental 
and not a private problem, and that 
relief should be given through jobs, 
and not through hand-outs. 

q@ That child labor, except in some 
instances, should be abolished. 

gq That war is not only needless, 
but preventable. Nevertheless, most 


(Continued on page 18) 
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President: Itinerary 


Matching the eagerness of Congress 
for adjournment last week was the 
readiness of President Roosevelt to 
have it adjourn. Ahead of him was a 
large-scale travel itinerary. 

First stop on the President’s sched- 
ule was to be the little peninsular 
town of Nahant, Mass. There he was 
to see his youngest and only bachelor 
son, lanky 21-year-old John, marry 
honey-haired Anne Clark in tiny Union 
Church, As a wedding gift, the Presi- 
dent and Mrs. Roosevelt gave a chest 
of silver. In addition, Mrs. Roosevelt 
gave the bride a “dog collar” of pearls. 
The President’s Cabinet gave Sheflield 
silver platters. In a _ pre-wedding 
interview Miss Clark said she would 
promise to “love, honor and obey” 
John Roosevelt, not substituting the 
word “cherish” for “obey.” 

After the wedding the President was 
expected to return to Washington. His 
travel schedule then would include 
these plans: 


June 27: a visit to Wilmington, 
Del., for the celebration of the 300th 
anniversary of the founding of the 
State. 

q June 30: a trip to the New York 
World’s Fair site, to lay the corner- 
stone of the fair’s Federal building. 

@ July 3: a speech at the 75th an- 
niversary observance of the Battle of 
Gettysburg in Gettysburg, Pa. (see 
page 6). 

@ July 8: participation in the Mari- 
etta, O., celebration of the 150th an- 
niversary of the opening of the North- 
west Territory. 


Marietta was to mark the opening 
of a westward swing which would 
take the President to several states 
where the New Deal was particularly 
interested in the outcome of the pri- 
maries. At Marietta he was expected 
to say something in favor of Senator 
Robert J. Bulkley of Ohio. In Cov- 
ington, Ky., he was.expected to lend 
support to Senate majority leader 
Alben Barkley. In Memphis, Tenn., 
he was expected to say something 
about the Tennessee Valley Authority 
and remain silent on Senator George 
Berry’s quest for renomination. In 
Oklahoma City, he was expected to 
say something favorable for Senator 
Elmer Thomas, who is faced with op- 
position from Governor E. W. Mar- 
land and Representative Gomer Smith. 

Next stop was to be Forth Worth, 
Tex., where he would visit his son 
Elliott, and make a national radio 
broadcast of a general nature, prob- 
ably bearing on the Congressional 
elections in November. All this was 
not expected to take more than four 
or five days. The President’s schedule 
then would take him to Colorado, 
Utah and Nevada, before heading for 
San Francisco. In Colorado, Senator 
Alva Adams, and in Utah, Senator Pat 
McCarran, are faced with opposition 





from better New Dealers. It was 
thought likely the President would in- 
dicate his preference for the New 
Dealers in these states, and back loyal 
New Deal Senator Elbert Thomas in 
Utah. 

At San Francisco the President was 
to board the cruiser Houston for a 
two-weeks fishing trip, to Cocos Is- 
land off the Panama Canal and the 
Galapagos Islands off the Coast of 
Ecuador. After the trip he was to go 
to his Hyde Park home, and use this 
as his summer heaquarters. 

Besides making travel plans, activi- 
ties of the President’s week included 
these: 

q He invited Senator Guy M. Gil- 
lette, winner in Iowa’s Democratic 
primary, to lunch at the White House. 
The two men, sitting in their shirt- 
sleeves, ate cold roast beef and dis- 
cussed ways of carrying Iowa for the 
Democrats in November. Gillette had 
won the primary against opposition 
from Rep. Otha Wearin, who had been 
backed by “left-wing” White House 
advisers. 

q He conferred with Senators Bur- 
ton Wheeler of Montana and Robert 
Wagner of New York and with Jesse 
Jones, RFC chairman, on the subject 
of aid to railroads but made no effort 
to press for rail legislation before the 
adjournment of Congress (see col. 3). 

@ He made a number of appoint- 
ments to the Federal bench. Most im- 
portant of these was the elevation of 
Federal Judge William M. Clark of 
New Jersey to the U. S. Third Circuit 
Court of Appeals (Philadelphia). 
Judge Clark, who last week was sit- 
ting in .the action brought against 
Mayor Frank Hague of Jersey City 
(see page 5), gave his most notable 
opinion in 1930. This was a ruling 
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that the Eighteenth Amendment (Pr. - 
hibition) was invalid because it w: 
ratified by State legislatures rat}h,; 
than by Constitutional convention. 
The U. S. Supreme Court overrul«,j 
Judge Clark. 








Congress: Curtain 


Surging over obstacle after obsta: 
the 75th Congress last week stamped 
to its final adjournment. As _ us 
the session’s closing days were a co 
bination of frantic work on accu) 
lated bills, surprise developments 4 
wholesale trimming of _legislati 
cargo. 

WORK: Only when adjournment 
in sight does Congress toil with: 
grumbling through night sessions a 
week-ends. By dint of such efforts |: 
week, the legislators managed to j: 
through an impressive number of 
jor bills. 

Most important and most troub!: 
some of all was the celebrated wag: 
hour measure. For nine weary da) 
Senate and House conferees pulled 
and hauled over the problem of rigid 
national standards versus a flexib| 
bill (PATHFINDER, June 18). Wh: 
the committee seemed to have settled 
on the latter form, southern Senato: 
threatened aq filibuster. 

The threat did the trick. Within 2! 
hours, the conferees flip-flopped fro: 
their original choice to a measur 
that was neither rigid nor flexible, but 
a little of each. Once their report 
reached the House and Senate floors, i! 
was whooped through enthusiastica! 
ly—290 to 89 in the House and by voic: 
vote in the Senate. The Fair Labo: 
Standards Act of 1938, thus set on its 
way toward a Roosevelt signature, 
was a major New Deal victory. ! 
essence, it will work as follows: 

For one year after the act becom: 
law, no employer may pay less tha 
25 cents an hour or work his labo: 
more than 44 hours a week. Ther 
after, the limits will be 30 cents and 
42 hours. For each industry, a Fed 
eral administrator will appoint board 
composed of representatives of th: 
public, the employers and the em- 
ployees. These boards will conduct 
hearings and examine evidence in a 
effort to bring the wage-hour limit 
for their industries as near 40 cents 
and 40 hours as is “economical! 
feasible.” In nO case may a _ boar: 
exceed these limits, and in no cas: 
may it establish rates which will re- 
sult in “substantial unemployment.” 

Less controversial but no less vita! 
than the wage-hour bill was the New 
Deal’s second huge depression-fightin: 
appropriation, the Relief-Recover) 
Bill. Senate conferees had _litth 
trouble in persuading their House col- 
leagues to accept the additional $600.- 
000,000 written in by the upper cham 
ber. Consequently, the measure sped 
through conference to quick victory 
in the House and then to the Senate. 

Of the $3,750,405,000 total to batt! 
the second depression, the most im- 
portant items were $1,475,000,000 for 
WPA, $965,000,000 for PWA, $300,000,- 
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tio! 0 for slum clearance and $212,000,- plan might have been forthcoming had 
rrul «) for farm price parity payments. not another piece of news about fight- 
Sandwiched in between these para- ing planes come suddenly to light. In 
uat legislative achievements were London, it was announced that a Brit- 
number of other highly important ish air mission to this country had con- 
is enacted during the closing week: tracted to buy 400 American bombers 
sta: rb» and training craft at a cost of about 
ped | A record appropriation of $1,- $25,000,000—the largest such order 
ust ah tg for the Department of Ag- ever filled in the United States. 
co a A bill establishing a Civil Aero- rhis announcement immediately 
Cul nantics Authority. drew a withering blast from five Amer- 
Isa @ A $375,000,000 flood control bill, ican peace groups, all ardent advocates 
slat passed despite an attempted Senate of strict neutrality, Deploring “a new 
filibuster. commerce in munitions like that which 
ent gq A measure extending Civil Serv- drew us into the World war,” the or- 
ith: ice requirements partially to cover ganizations protested against the Brit- 
IS < t, second and third class postmas- ish deal because “it is well known that 
is | : G A resolution for a sweeping in-- Great Britain is one of the offenders” 
. estigation of monopolies. in the practice of “bombing helpless 
f women and children on the northwest 
SURPRISES: In the hectic days of frontier of India.” 
yub! closing session, surprises are al- The controversy over morals and 
was ost a rule. Last week Congress had iiteenethons® ae was further sharpened by 
t nae . : revelations that since November, 1935, 
a ‘ ‘he first came when the House vot- Jenks Went Out . Roy Went In American manufacturers had shipped 
rig | to unseat one of its members who that of John L, Lewis to force passage abroad $118,363,700 worth of war 
oth { occupied his seat for a year and through the House of the Senate-ap- goods licensed by the National Muni- 
Wh. half. He was Arthur B. Jenks, New proved Walsh-Healy bill, which would tions Control Board. Planes and plane 
ettled é unpshire Republican, who had for-  ¢,-phig government contracts to any 2¢cessories, such as bomb projectors, 
lator erly been accepted by the House’ §,.. convicted of violating the Wag- led the list at $64,711,465. China led 
fler two recounts in a neck-and-neck ner Labor Relations Act. To the sur- the list of purchasers at $21,705,606; 
in tion in 1936, His Democratic op- prise of everyone and the horror of Kussia was second at $15,484,331; and 
fre ent, Alphonse Roy, had protested = come Republicans, Lewis appeared Japan ran third at $9,041,172. 
Rte clection because 34 ballots were suddenly in the Capitol and estab- _ Despite talk of international muni- 
e. but ssing. Last Week he finally man-  jjched himself in Speaker Bankhead’s oom ——, pc teat bow such items as 
eport sed to persua‘le the House that he office. There he interviewed half a these made it cleat that the arms man- 
ore. it s right, Capitol observers said that qozen representatives, insisting on pas- “facturers’ biggest market is still the 
tical was seated because he could be sage of the measure on pain of polit- @omestic one: 
ied, olitically helpful to the New Deal  jca} reprisal through the C. I. O. When q The Army was reported to be 
aon t fall, As a result of the odd situ- this move failed, Lewis called at the planning a $2,900,000, 75-ton bomber, 
ae it on, Roy will receive full two years’ (Capitol a second time in an effort to igsest fighting airship in the world. 
ote lary of $20,000 plus clerical and secure the aid of Bankhead himself. q The Navy disclosed its intention 
her expenses, though his actual serv- Again the labor leader was rebuffed, of building a fleet of 15 50-ton bomb- 
= ; ‘lasted only a week. Jenks’ salary nq the Walsh-Healy bill never reach- ©'S» at a cost of about $1,000,000 each, 
“ : is stopped at once, but he could not gq the House floor. — within the next few years, 
aan $ deprived of what had already been ete q Army engineers described a new 
tha ij id him, As the unseated Republican “streamlined” gun, capable of firing 
lab« it the chamber to the applause of Planes, Bombs, Morals a 200-pound projectile 20 miles, which 
her : ith sides, he announced cheerily, Few manifestations of the “totali- will be mounted on a flat-car so that 
5 and ‘ ‘ll be back next fall.” tarian wars” now raging in Spain and it can be rushed from coast to coast in 
zed & (he two other surprises had to do China seem more ghastly to peace- case of naval attack on America, 
Dard : th last minute attempts to push loving peoples than the wholesale AR cent 
f 6th : ough unexpected legislation. At bombings of civilian populations. Re- H , P| ” 
en ' e eleventh hour, Senator Burton K. __ flecting this abhorrence on the part of ague: enty 
adu \Vheeler attempted to re-introduce a_ its own people, the United States Gov- Two weeks ago, Mayor Frank Hague 
in a ll providing $300,000,000°in RFC ernment early this month issued a of Jersey City promised to say “plen- 
imit ns for the ailing railroad industry. strongly worded diplomatic protest ty” when he took the stand in the 
cent : Previous attempts to pass the measure when Japanese bombs spread death in legal battle over his alleged suppres- 
call : id been balked by rail labor leaders, Canton. The result was an unusual sion of civil rights in the city he rules 
Oa! ho were angered by the industry’s and embarrassing sequence of events. (PATHFINDER, June 88). 
cas: (tempt to put through a 15-per-cent Soon after the State Department’s Last week, during long hours of tes- 
il re y cut. As a lure to labor, Wheeler protest, Canton was bombed again. timony in a Newark, N. J., Federal 
it.” lanned to pass another law providing Obviously irked, Secretary of State Court, Hague tried to make good his 
vita! \iform unemployment compensation Cordell Hull announced a new policy promise by (1) delivering an involved 
New r rail workers, in hopes that their designed to cut sales of American mu- and unique definition of Communism; 
htin: caders would then permit the RFC nitions to Japan. The government, he (2) characterizing all C. I. O. leaders 
ver) ; loans, This scheme went awry when said, had communicated to aircraft except John L, Lewis as Communists; 
littl: j Congress passed the compensation manufacturers its disapproval of ship- (3) lecturing lawyers at length on his 
» col ill but jettisoned the RFC loans. ments of planes to areas where civilian methods of governing; (4) vigorously 
600 iends of the roads gloomily predict- bombings were occurring. defending his right to prevent distribu- 
ham | that there would be railroad bank- In this way, the Secretary explain- tion of circulars, forbid public meet- 
sped iptcies before next year. Sole ray of ed, America would try to exercise its ings and “deport undesirables.” 
“tory ope seemed to be a promise by the “moral influence” against slaughter of With characteristic doggedness and 
nat interstate Commerce ‘Commission to non-combatants, Although he did not bad grammar, the Mayor insisted on 
yattl e-open hearings on the rail plea for mention Japan by name, it was clear answering, in his own way, questions 
. im jump in eastern passenger fares, a_ that the “moral influence” was to be put to him by Dean Spaulding Frazer 
) for request once denied. leveled at that nation, of the Newark Law School, chief coun- 
000,- Another eleventh-hour attempt was Little but commendation for Hull’s sel for those seeking an injunction , 



















against Hague. Thus when he was 
asked whether he thought member- 
ship in the C. I. O. constituted Com- 
munism, he said “that depends,” then 
launched into an enumeration of 
“known” Communists which included 
the C. I. O.’s national director, John 
Brophy, a Roman Catholic; Norman 
Thomas, Socialist leader and outspok- 
en critic of Soviet Russia; Rep. Jerry 
O’Connell, a Montana Democrat; and 
Rep. John Bernard, a Minnesota Farm- 
er-L.aborite, 

When Frazer asked for a definition 
of Communism, Hague gave this an- 
swer: 

My interpretation of a Communist 
is a man who is subject to Russia, 
a radical who is opposed to the Amer- 
ican principles and American institu- 
tions, whose sole purpose is to over- 
throw our government, whose sole 
purpose is against all types of reli- 
gion, all types of government, only 
the Soviet government in Russia. 


Asked to define “un-Americanism,” 
one of his favorite terms, Hague re- 
plied: 

Well, who is endeavoring to over- 
throw our government, who is endeav- 
oring to inject immorality into some 
talks of that character, that is another 
group. I am not charging that as the 
un-American group. I don’t think it 
is patriotic. I don’t think it falls 
within the performances of my duty 
to encourage . .. undesirables, men 
or groups who take it upon them- 
selves to assail our government and 
who is in favor of the overthrow of 
our government. 


_ Hague freely admitted responsibility 
for the actions under protest—prohibi- 
tions of meetings, arrests, “deporta- 
tions’—but justified them on_ the 
ground that “when the circumstances 
is such” as to threaten “disorder” the 
police should have wide discretionary 
powers. 

Although he contended that “I never 
felt that anybody should be denied the 
right to talk,” the Mayor considered a 
protest from 26 Congressmen against 
alleged suppression of free speech in 
Jersey City “the biggest joke I ever 
read in my life” and referred con- 
temptuously to “civil liberties and all 
the other isms that goes with civil 
liberties.” The Mayor strongly con- 
tended that no Communist had any 
right to civil liberties. He would not 
advocate the use of “rubber hose or 
castor oil” in suppressing “reds,” but 
simply “lawful procedure,” such as 
“driving aliens back where they came 
from” or, if they were American citi- 
zens, sending them to a “camp in 
Alaska.” 

During the Mayor’s day in court, 
his attorneys revealed one line ‘of his 
defense when they issued subpoenas 
demanding in court all records of the 
C. I. O., the Civil Liberties Union and 
several allied organizations. Legal ex- 
perts believed this foreshadowed an 
attempt to prove subversive activities 
on the part of the organizations, since 
a New Jersey statute of 1903 forbids 
legal rights to those seeking to over- 
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Morris Ernst, 
C. I, O. counsel, protested against the 
subpoenas, saying that the information 
requested would provide a blacklist of 
union men for future use of the Hague 


throw the government. 


machine. Representatives O’Connell 
and Bernard, also summoned to ap- 
pear, said they would refuse on 
grounds of Congressional immunity. 

As the Jersey legal battle waxed 
warmer, an investigation was started 
in Newark into the brawl that oc- 
curred there two weeks ago when 
Norman Thomas attempted to speak. 
Thomas himself journeyed to New- 
ark to protest and was warmly re- 
ceived. Three city commissioners 
apologized for the indignity he had 
suffered, and a motion of censure 
against the rioters was read from all 
Protestant pulpits in the city. 

Not so conciliatory was an anony- 
mous woman in Boston, who sent a 
pound of sugar and congratulations 
to the police horse which had knocked 
over the stand holding Thomas dur- 
ing the fight. An accompanying note 
remarked: “The horse had more sense 
than most people in the country seem 
to be using.” 





Reunion at Gettysburg 


In the spring the farmers of Gettys- 
burg; Pa., still turn up human bones 
when they plow. The gruesome un- 
earthing is one reminder of Gettys- 
burg’s place in history—as the site of 
one of the fiercest battles ever fought 
on the American continent. Other 
things that remind of the carnage of 
the first three days of July, 1863, are 
the monuments and markers, the can- 
non and iron tablets that dot the Get- 
tysburg battlefield, now a national 
military park, 

Gettysburg is the place where Maj. 
Gen, George Edward Pickett’s Virgin- 
ians sought futilely to storm their way 
the one short mile between Seminary 
Ridge and Cemetery Ridge. It is the 
place marking the most northerly 
point reached by the Confederate Ar- 
my during the Civil war. It is the 
place where 160,000 men _ fought; 
where 43,000 were killed, wounded or 
captured; where, four months later, 
President Abraham Lincoln made an 
address of dedication and consecra- 
tion which has outlived most of the 
men who fought there. 

Next week is the 75th anniversary 
of the Battle of Gettysburg. And to 
the little town founded by James Get- 
tys in 1780 will go hundreds of thou- 
sands. The observance of the anniver- 
sary will be nation-wide but the cere- 
mony at Gettysburg will bear partic- 
ular significance. It will mark the 
first joint reunion of the North and 
the South on the field since 1913, 50th 
anniversary of the battle, and it will 
be the last. 

There will be speeches by State and 
Federal officials; there will be pres- 
ent as guests descendants of Generals 
Meade, Grant, Longstreet and Presi- 
dent Lincoln; there will be maneuvers 








by regular army soldiers; there wi)! 
be a fireworks display. But, abo, 
all, there will be some 2,000}men wear- 
ing the blue or the gray uniform o{ 
the armies that fought there. No one 
knows how many of the actual survi- 
vors of Gettysburg will attend; on) 
a few hundred of the original 160,00\, 
only a few dozen of the 15,000 who 
followed Pickett, are still alive. 

The U, S. government will pay the 
expenses of the veterans and their at- 
tendants who go to Gettysburg. Ani 
those who do go will be there not be- 
cause they have forgotten a 75-year- 
old bitterness but because the govern- 
ment has persuaded the oldsters io 
make peace for, the occasion. The 
Grand Army of the Republic had to he 
persuaded to agree to the Confeder- 
ates wearing their own uniforms and 
flying their own flags. The South hai 
to be persuaded to meet on the same 
field with the Yankees. Only grudg- 
ingly did both sides give in. Gener:! 
John Milton Claypool, commander-in- 
chief of the Confederate Veterans, stil! 
peppery at 92, commented: “I guess | 
can put up with the Yankees for a 
few days. As long as the Lord has 
stood them this long, I'll try my bes! 
to last it out.” 

Observance of the 75th anniversar) 
will last from June 27 to July 6, When 
the old men leave they will not meet 
again. There will never be another 
joint reunion at Gettysburg. 

eo 


Americana— 


No Sit-Downer: When Judge Marcus 
B. Campbell entered his Brooklyn, 
N. Y., court room, everyone rose but 
one man, who seemed to remain seat- 
ed. “Everybody rise!” shouted the 
bailiff. The man did not move. “Stand 
up! On your feet!” commanded the 
court clerk, pointing at the offender. 
“IT am standing,” insisted the man, 
moving to the aisle. He was a dwarf 
of three and one half feet. 


. . * 


Game: Although he had $1,700 in 
his pocket, William Bauman of Oak- 
land, Cal., was entertaining himself 
with a quiet game of solitaire. But 
his moderation went for nothing. A 
gunman climbed through his window 
and took his money, leaving him onl) 
the deck of cards, 


. . 


Reliefer: Although he is a state rep- 
resentative, Mayor of Milton, Wash., 
the town’s police chief and head of its 
fire department, Kenneth Simmons 
protested strongly when his name 
was dropped from relief rolls. He 
said his WPA job was the only one 
that paid him any money. 

Enough’s Enough: After having 10 
children, Mr. and Mrs. Robert W. 
Rollain of Tonawanda, N. Y., decided 
they had about done their share. When 
their eleventh child, a daughter, was 
born, they named her Evelyn Enough 
Rollain. 
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IN OTHER LANDS 





China: Rising Waters 


Heavy rains and flood waters break- 
ing through dikes along the Yellow 
River Rising water imperiling 
Japan’s offensive ... Japanese Army 
engineers said the Yellow had risen 15 
feet .. . Water near Kaifeng 10 feet 
deep, has the appearance of avast lake. 


Phrases like these, peppering last 
week’s Far Eastern dispatches, meant 
that the mighty Hwang Ho (Yellow 
River), China’s second largest and 
most obstreperous inland waterway, 
was taking a hand in the Chinese war. 
At the terrible cost of devastating their 
own hand, Chiang Kai-shek’s troops 
were dynamiting the dikes at places 
where the river flowed several feet 
above the surrounding countryside. 
At other places the river was making 
its own breaks, pouring out over Ho- 
nan province in an angry flood for 
hundreds of square miles. Japanese 
military engineers reported 150,000 
Chinese peasants drowned, while the 
fate of thousands of Japanese soldiers 
was in doubt. 

Not for nothing is the Yellow known 
as “China’s sorrow.” Shallow, silty, 
it descends with breakneck speed from 
its source in the central Asian moun- 
tains. Frequently it overflows, swal- 
lowing up whole villages. In 1851, 
near Kaifeng, it deserted its old course 
and capriciously carved out a new bed 
200 miles to the north. Last week, 
however, “China’s sorrow” seemed to 
be fighting on China’s side, The yel- 
low loess dust of the highways churn- 
ed into slime under Japanese truck- 
wheels. The Lunghai railroad dis- 
appeared under a yellow sea. On the 
very outskirts of. Chengchow—cap- 
ture of which was necessary in order 
to advance on Hankow by road and 
rail—the Japanese Army found itself 
literally stuck in the mud, 

The Japanese Navy thereupon took 
over. Hankow, capital of China and 
object of the drive, lies at the south- 
west corner of a geographic rectangle 
bounded on the south by the Yangtze 
River and on the other three sides by 
railroads. Nanking is the rectangle’s 
southeast corner. Ever since the cap- 
ture of Nanking in December, the Jap- 
anese Army has been trying to ap- 
proach Hankow by the roundabout 
rail route—as if a man should go three 
blocks around to reach a point one 
block away. The more direct river 

tute has been blocked by mines and 
booms laid by the Chinese. Last week 
when correspondents asked the posi- 
lion of these defensive booms, the 
japanese naval spokesman crowed: 

‘he nature of the defenses is not 

nportant. The Japanese Navy is 

ing up the river—and it will go.” 

Up the river went the Navy; shroud- 
d by heavy fog. Anking, capital of 

ihwei, fell after a four-hour battle 
iinth provincial capital in Japanese 
hands. Before the Navy could steam 
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all the way to Hankow, however, it 
would have to pass a boom of rock- 
laden junks laid across the Yangtze 
bed 120 miles from Hankow, at Kiu- 
kang. Last week, while the Yellow 
River was fighting for the Chinese, 
the Yangtze favored the invaders. Ab- 
normally high waters threatened to 
rise high enough to float the Japanese 
Navy over the boom. 

Rising waters in China were paral- 
leled by rising tension in U. S.-Japa- 
nese relations. On the eve of the big 
sail up the Yangtze, Nippon’s navy 
advised all foreign shipping (that is, 
all British, French, and American gun- 
boats) to evacuate a 200-mile zone 
between Wuhu and Kiukiang. For- 
eigners were told to paint their ships 
scarlet so as to be recognizable from 
the air, and to prevent Chinese from 


International 


Blunt Yarnell Barked American Defiance 


painting boats the same _ protective 
color. 

To blunt Admiral Harry A. Yarnell, 
chief of the U. S. Asiatic fleet and 
senior naval officer in the Far East, 
this was stuff and nonsense. Snort- 
ing, he scribbled a direct reply to the 
Japanese commander-in-chief: (1) The 
U.S. Navy would go anywhere it liked 
on the Yantgze, “‘wherever Americans 
are in danger.” (2) The U. S, Navy 
would not change the color of its 
warships (which are white, with 
large American flags painted on the 
awnings) to any color scheme sug- 
gested by the Japanese. (3) Japan’s 
warning did not release her “in the 
slightest degree” from responsibility 
for damage to American warships. 
Then, without even bothering to ask 
permission, Yarnell informed the Japa- 
nese that he was about to make an 
inspection trip up the Yangtze. 

This, bark of American defiance was 
followed by half a dozen others, of 
varying volume. In Canton—still being 
bombed last week—seven American 
physicians expressed a_ conviction 
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“that Japanese military forces have 
determined ruthlessly to destroy the 
people of Canton.” In conquered 
Peiping, two American universities 
flatly defied Japanese orders to join 
a parade denouncing Chiang Kai-shek, 
In Geneva, the assistant chief of the 
U. S. State Department’s Far Eastern 
Division, Stuart Fuller, accused Japan 
before the League of Nations opium 
advisory committee of illicitly dis- 
tributing in China, tens of tons of raw 
opium, much of it to be smuggled into 
the United States. At Wellesley Col- 
lege, Mass., 1917 classmates of Mme. 
Chiang Kai-shek paraded with a Chi- 
nese flag and took up a collection for 
Chinese refugees. At Harvard, Di- 
rector of Athletics William J. Bingham 
dissociated Harvard from the 1940 
Olympic games in protest against 
sending a team “to a country stand- 
ing for what Japan stands for.” 

And in Washington, Secretary of 
State Cordell Hull revealed that the 
government’s condemnation of civilian 
bombings in China (see page 5) was 
meant less for Japanese ears—where 
it would have small effect—than for 
American manufacturers of bombing 
planes, who have been making more 
than $1,000,000 a month out of such 
disasters as the Canton carnage 
(PATHFINDER, June 18). 





Spain: Two Retreats 


Nearing the end of its second year 
last week, the Spanish civil war was 
marked by two significant retreats: 
(1) that of the British Union Jack, and 
(2) that of Loyalist armies in eastern 
Spain—both before the _ relentless 
bombers supplied Rebel Generalissimo 
Francisco Franco by Italy and Ger- 
many, 

Union Jack: In the days before dip- 
lomatic “realism” guided British for- 
eign policy, the proudest tradition of 
Britons was their readiness and abil- 
ity to command respect for their flag 
on the high seas. Last week, how- 
ever, Britain’s new “passion for real- 
ism at any price” and marauding Rebel 
bombers in the Mediterranean sent the 
Union Jack into what many Britons 
felt was inglorious retreat. 

Continuing their bombing forays on 
Spanish government and British-own- 
ed coastal ports and foreign shipping, 
Rebel air-raiders sank one French and 
three more British merchant ships, 
Bombing of the freighter /sadore made 
the seventh British merchantman at- 
tacked in Spanish ports within a week. 
A lone Rebel raider flying an Italian- 
made Savoia seaplane on midnight 
attacks was credited with much de- 
struction on land and sea. His accurate 
aiming and Franco’s systematic dis- 
regard for Britannia’s maritime rights 
shocked an aroused British public. But 
the British government, tired of send- 
ing protests into Burgos and wedded 
to its policy of coming to terms with 
the Fascist powers, did nothing be- 


+ Commented Avery Brundage, chairman of the 
American Olympic Committee: “If the International 
Olympic Committee had to find a country whose 
present and past history was free from war and 
aggression in which to hold the games, there would 
be no games.”’ 






































































yond labeling the bombings “deplor- 
able” and “intolerable.” 

Last week as the world waited to 
see what “drastic” action Britain 
wquld take to end the attacks, Prime 
Minister Neville Chamberlain calmly 
told a puzzled and critical House of 
Commons: “His majesty’s government 
have considered retaliatory action of 
various kinds ... but they are not 
prepared to embark on such meas- 
ures.” Britain, he said, was not “pre- 
pared to take an active part in hos- 
tilities” and therefore effective pro- 
tection could not be guaranteed to 
British ships trading in Spanish wa- 
ters. France followed London’s cau- 
tious course, agreeing that neither na- 
tion could afford to stage reprisals. 

Loyalist: Besides showering death 
and destruction on seaports and neu- 
tral shipping, Rebel] “black wings” 
roared over Loyalist Spain last week 
from Barcelona to Valencia, snuffing 
out lives and ruining cities. Harassed 
by planes and bombs from above and 
pressed by a slashing Rebel frontal 
drive along the 50-mile Teruel-Castel- 
lon front, the Loyalists retreated. Ma- 
drid’s famed Gen. Jose Miaja’s coastal 
defense lines, which had _ blocked 
Franco’s drive to the south since he 
drove a Salient to the Mediterranean 
in mid-April, crumpled with the Loyal- 
ist retreat from Albocacer. Scores of 
lesser towns and villages fell before 
the Rebel sweep which, in less than 
three days, doubled the area of the 
Insurgent wedge between Cataloniz 
and Central Spain. As the week end- 
ed the Rebels officially announced oc- 
cupation of ancient Castellon de la 
Plana and its port of El Grao, giving 
Franco his first good seaport on the 
eastern coast. ‘The rapid advance also 
gave Franco control of about 70 miles 
of the Mediterranean seaboard from 
the Ebro River to Castellon and open- 
ed up the broad coastal plain for an 
offensive against Valencia, next major 
objective of the onrushing Rebels. 





Britain: “Realism”, Eden 


Ever since last February, Prime 
Minister Neville Chamberlain has al- 
most singlehandedly directed demo- 
eratic Great Britain’s relations with 
Europe’s anti-democratic totalitarian 
states. Ever since last February, he 
has been following a foreign policy 
that has become famous for its “real- 
ism”’—a policy of concessions to the 
dictatorships. 

It was over this policy last February 
that Anthony Eden broke with Cham- 
berlain and quit the British cabinet as 
foreign secretary. Preferring his own 
brand of “idealism” to the Prime Min- 
ister’s brand of “realism,” Eden had 
protested against concessions and 
fought for a democratic system of col- 
lective security against the dictator- 
ships. When he resigned, that system 
ceased and Chamberlain’s idea began 
operating (PATHFINDER, Mar, 5). 

But last week there was many a Brit- 


OTHER LANDS 


on who had doubts that Chamberlain’s 
idea was operating well, In Spain, de- 
spite concessions made both to Italy 
and Germany, more British vessels 
had been sunk by Rebel bombers of 
Italian and German make. In central 
Europe, German ambitions still re- 
mained a great vexation. And in Lon- 
don, Chamberlain’s “realism” once 
more expressed itself when he an- 
nounced that Britain could take no 
action to protect British shipping in 
Spanish waters (see page 7). 

Among Britons last week, this latest 
of Chamberlain’s decisions was greet- 
ed with something less than enthusi- 
asm. Since the Spanish war started, 
more than 60 British ships had been 
attacked, 30 British seamen had been 
killed, 50 had been injured. Aware of 
this, therefore, and proud of Britain’s 
maritime traditions, not a few Britons 
were wondering whether Eden had 
not been right in the first place, wheth- 
er his “idealism” was not better than 
the Prime Minister’s “realism.” 

Adding force to this feeling were 
the words of Eden himself. After 
many weeks of self-imposed silence, 
the former foreign secretary signifi- 
cantly emerged last fortnight to give 
his first public speech since his res- 
ignation. A slashing attack on Cham- 
berlain’s foreign policy, the speech 
warned that concessions to dictators 
“are not the way to peace.” Friend- 
ship with Italy and Germany, Eden 
said, “must not be at the expense 
either of our vital interests, our na- 
tional reputation or our sense of fair 
dealing. You may gain temporary ap- 
peasement by a policy of concession to 
violence, but you do not gain lasting 
peace that way.” 





Czechs: Quiescent Crisis 


After a political campaign waged 
with all the fervor of a religious cru- 
sade, citizens of 8,170 Czechoslovak 
communities filed into polling booths 
last week to vote in the third and final 
installment of the municipal elections. 
Few officials more important than a 
school board-member or a_ village 
councilman were up for election, yet 
the Sudeten German (Nazi) party con- 
ducted its campaign under the slogan: 
“Save Our German Homes!” 

Results of election day closely paral- 
leled the results of the preceding elec- 
tions (PATHFINDER, June 4,11). In 
the German districts, Sudeten Germans 
polled an 81 to 90 per cent vote; in 
the Czech and Slovak districts, gov- 
ernment coalition parties gained. 
Casualties of election day were 47 ar- 
rests and a few cracked skulls. This 
was so much milder than diplomats 
and apprehensive Czech police had 
expected that the Nazi-Czech crisis— 
world’s number one war scare as re- 
cently as May 23—was relegated last 
week to small type and back pages. 

Within the two countries concerned, 
however, it was still a front page 
story. While Prague was trying to 
negotiate with leaders of the German 
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minority, Nazi papers were printi: 
long lists of charges that Czech s: 
diers were raping Sudeten women a: 
beating Sudeten children. Hoarse), 
the Boersen-Zeitung  editorializ 
“For every fist that has struck a Sud. 
ten German, for every bayonet poin 
ed at the chest of a Sudeten Germa 
for all the tears and German blood! 
that are shed ... Prague is guilt,, 
guilty, guilty!’ Der Arbeitsman: 
Nazi labor service organ, took up th 
cudgels: “The Czech is an unheroi 
and chaotic element in Europe. Hi: 
suffers from an infericrity comple: 
and with his round head, broad face. 
and Asiatic-Mongolian features vio 
lates the Germanic ideal of beauty.” 
Ata rally.in Pomerania, Nazi.depul) 
leader Rudolf Hess declared that °: 
state which exists only owing to th: 
sham of Versailles” was in a turmoi! 
“practically akin tO war” and was 
unable longer to keep order within its 
borders. Though he did not mentio: 
Czechoslovakia, his allusion was obvi 
ous. While Adolf Hitler listened at 
tentively on the speakers’ platform, 
Hess told the crowd that “Hitler alone 
is to be thanked that Europe is not in 
flames ... Hitler knows war. Hi: 
knows it would mean the end to :i! 
his peaceful plans.” 

None too sure of Hitler’s plans, th: 
Czechs took a grave step. Military 
service was stretched one year, so that 
every Czech youth would henceforth 
spend three years in the army. Corre- 
spondents reflected that if the Czechs 
could weather July and August—his- 
toric danger months, during which 
most of the great wars of the past two 
centuries have flared up—they would 
probably be safe for another winter. 








America at Geneva 


A brisk quarter-hour walk from th: 
League of Nations palace in Geneva 
is the big white office of the Inter- 
national Labor Organization. While th: 
League seems a mummy in a marbk 
sepulchre, the I. L. O. is an extreme) 
lively institution. It codifies labor 
laws, collects statistics, and draws u) 
treaties affecting such subjects as chil:! 
labor and working conditions for sea- 
men. Its membership includes not 
only government envoys, but repre 
sentatives of capital and labor fron 
each country. Because employer anid 
employee delegates ordinarily line u) 
by class rather than national interes! 
the I. L. O. is probably Geneva’s mos! 
genuinely international body. 

Linked‘ formally to the League onl) 
through its budget, the I. L.“O. num- 
bers among its 60 member-nations 
several non-League members. Bigges! 
of these are Japan and the United 
States. Last week while Japan was 


threatening to resign because a Chi- 
nese delegate had been applauded for 
denouncing Japan’s “aggressive war,” 
the United States was participating 
with great gusto in the 24th session of 
the I. L. O., held in the Assembly Hall 
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Perkins: First U. S. Cabinet Speaker 


of the League. Present on the speak- 
ers’ dais was an American—John Gil- 
bert Winant, three times governor of 
New Hampshire and former chairman 
of the Social Security Board, now the 
I. L. O.’s director-elect. 


An Englishman and a Frenchman 
have been secretary-general of the 
League. A Frenchman and and Eng- 
lishman have been director of the 
I. L. O. Winant broke the Franco- 
British monopoly two weeks ago when 
he won 28 of 30 votes to become the 
first American in a key post at Geneva. 
To insure the election of his good 
friend Winant (who, though nominal 
Republican, is a New Dealer), Presi- 
dent Roosevelt had indulged in some 
mild sorority politics. He had inform- 
ed other governments that the United 
States favored Winant, meanwhile in- 
ducing John L. Lewis to hold off on 
demands that the American worker- 
delegate at Geneva be a C. I. O. in- 
stead of an A. F. of L. member. 


To show Washington’s joy at Win- 
ant’s victory, Miss Frances Perkins, 
first woman Secretary of Labor, steam- 
ed across the Atlantic to address the 
I. L. O0.—thus becoming the first Amer- 
ican Cabinet member to speak to any 
Geneva conference. Burden of Miss 
Perkins’ speech was that U. S. indus- 
trial relations, contrary to “wide- 
spread belief” in Europe, were “more 
Stable . .. than they have been in 
years.” As if to bear her out, the 
\merican worker-delegate proved to 
be more conservative in his speech 
than any of his European fellow- 
workers, while the American em- 
ployer-delegate showed himself more 
liberal than his colleagues. 

No sooner had Miss Perkins sat 
lown after praising the Wagner Labor 
Relations Act, when up rose British 
Labor Minister Ernest Brown. Frigid- 
ly he remarked that British labor and 
capital preferred voluntary coopera- 
tion to any imposed law. The British 
were annoyed because Washington 
and Winant last week were urging a 





OTHER LANDS 
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Winant: First U. S. Head of the I. L. O. 


treaty to legalize the 40-hour week, 
chief item on the agenda of the IL. L. O. 
session. 


France: Turkey Talks 


In Alexandretta early this month, 
disorders between Turks and Arabs 
led to seriously strained relations be- 
tween Turkey and France. As part of 
France’s Syrian mandate, Alexandret- 
ta was placed under French martial 
law, only to heighten Turkish bitter- 
ness (PATHFINDER, June 18). 

Last week, however, after Turkey 
had agreed to negotiate for settlement 
over Alexandretta, French-Turkish re- 
lations were clearly improved. In 
Alexandretta, diplomats were holding 
talks aimed not only at fashioning a 
three-cornered treaty among France, 
Turkey and Syria but also at devising 
a French-Turkish friendship and mili- 
tary pact similar to the Russian- 
French mutual assistance alliance. 

The talks with Turkey represented 
France’s way of moving to extend and 
strengthen her system of alliances. 
Ever since 1936, when Turkey received 
the right to fortify the Dardanelles 
Straits, France has desired a Turkish 
pact in order to supplement the Rus- 
sian alliance. According to the French 
view, remilitarization of the Darda- 
nelles and plans for a stronger Turk- 
ish navy give Turkey a dominant po- 
sition in the eastern Mediterranean 
and Suez Canal region, Aware also 
that war-time contact between France 
and Russia would be through the Dar- 
danelles, French diplomats last week 
felt that the projected Turkish pact 
would keep open the sea lanes to Rus- 
sia and protect the Gulf of Alexan- 
dretta, one of the world’s most im- 
portant harbors. 

In addition, a French-Turkish treaty 
was regarded as necessary to tie 
France more closely with the Balkan 
Entente (Turkey, Greece, Rumania and 
Yugoslavia) and with the Little En- 
tente (Rumania, Yugoslavia and 
Czechoslovakia, al] three already hav- 











ing mutual assistance treaties with 
Paris and Moscow). For this tighten- 
ing of the alliance network and for 
promises of Turkish military aid, 
France last week was expected to 
make far-reaching concessions to 
Turkey in regard to control of Alex- 
andretta. 

In France’s talks with Turkey, some 
saw the hand of Great Britain. Just 
last month, Britain herself concluded 
a set of Turkish agreements. Three 
in number, these were seen as indi- 
cations that Britain stood ready to 
block further German expansion to- 
ward the Black Sea. They included 
the understanding that Britain would 
export $30,000,000 worth of munitions 
to Turkey and that she would finance 
$50,000,000 worth of Turkish trade 
with the United Kingdom, 


canal saiiiesnns 
Asides Abroad— 

King’s Diet: When the menu of a 
recent Buckingham Palace informal 
banquet was announced, London 
papers commented on royalty’s dwin- 
dling appetite. King George VI has 
soup, roast lamb, new potatoes and 
string beans, chicken salad and iced 
pudding. King Edward VII, back in 
1903, used to have: soup, fish, chicken, 
lamb, turkey, sausages, roast snipe, 
salad, asparagus, fritters, and dessert. 

Anthem: The Boers of South Africa, 
who speak Afrikaans, sing as their 
national anthem, “Die Stem van Suid 
Afrika.” The English residents sing, 
“God Save the King.” After Minister 
of Interior Richard Stuttaford had re- 
signed in an altercation over which 
anthem should be played at national 
galas, the government announced that 
both would be used until the people of 
South Africa could agree on one, 


Unsung: At a convention of the 
Women’s Christian Temperance Union 
in Niagara Falls, Ontario, the master 
of ceremonies called on delegates to 
sing “number seven in the song 
books.” Delegates gasped. The song 
was: “There’s a Tavern in the Town.” 

Dead All Right: Fearful of being 
buried alive, rich merchant Sotir Kon- 
stantinov of Varna, Bulgaria, provided 
in his will that his heirs put water 
and bread in his coffin, run a tube up 
to the fresh air, and install a telephone 
line. His request was carried out, ex- 
cept that the telephone was replaced 
by an electric bell. It did not ring. 

Beaver Dam: The clay model for the 
peace arch at the entrance to Ottawa’s 
Parliament Building had been made, 
The stone was ready to carve into the 
likeness of a beaver and nine little 
ones, representing the Dominion of 
Canada and the nine provinces. Last 
week the model had to be discarded. 
Someone had pointed out that a beaver 
dam bears only three or four kittens 
in a litter. 

























































































SCIENCE, MEDICINE 





Medical Immortal 


For most of his 72 years, Dr. Chev- 
alier Jackson has been interested in 
the things that humans swallow into 
their lungs. From infant lungs, he has 
fished out buttons and safety pins; 
from children’s lungs, coins and mini- 
ature toys; from adult lungs, chicken 
bones and false teeth. From various 
patients, he has retrieved stickpins, 
precious stones, watches, bottle tops, 
and from one hardy individual, a pad- 
lock, Once, an Australian boy travel- 
ed 9,000 miles to have Dr. Jackson take 
a nail out of his lung. The story of 
these operations was told last week in 
a book by Dr. Jackson himself: The 
Life of Chevalier Jackson. 

As a young, impoverished doctor in 
Pittsburgh, Dr. Jackson early began 
to specialize in laryngology. One of 
his earliest famous cases was to treat 
a number of Pittsburgh children who 
had swallowed lye. With their throats 
burned, they could swallow nothing 
else. Dr, Jackson opened their stom- 
achs and fed them through tubes until 
they had recovered. Later, Dr. Jack- 
son lobbied successfully for the Fed- 
eral Caustic Act of 1927; it required all 
containers of lye, drainpipe cleanser 
and the like to carry labels warning 
that their contents were poison, and 
describing antidotes for accidental 
consumption, At 35, however, Dr. 
Jackson was already an acknowledged 
expert. His bronchoscope was al- 
ready becoming famous. 


As finally perfected, the broncho- 
scope is a long, narrow, metal tube 
with a small searchlight about as big 
as a grain of wheat at the end of it. 
The instrument not only enables 
bronchoscopists to see inside the hu- 
man body, but it serves as a funnel 
through which forceps can be directed 
at foreign objects in the bronchial 
tubes or lungs. Before the invention 
of the bronchoscope, 98 per cent of 
persons who swallowed foreign ob- 
jects into their lungs died; the rate is 
now two per cent. Because he invent- 
ed the bronchoscope, Dr. Jackson is 
a medical immortal. 

Biggest news about Dr. Jackson, last 
week, therefore, was not that he had 
published a book, but that he was 
about to lay aside his bronchoscope. 
Announcing his retirement from the 
directorship of the Temple University 
bronchoscopic clinic in Philadelphia, 
Dr. Jackson told newspapermen that 
he would make speeches throughout 
the country, warning Americans 
against pins, buttons and bones. Prob- 
ably the biggest reason for children’s 
swallowing the wrong things, he 
thought, was a natural desire to imi- 
tate their parents, who hold coins and 
needles in their mouths when their 
hands are otherwise occupied. The 
~ biggest cause of adult mishaps, he sug- 
gested, was gluttony. Haste to eat, 
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Jackson Will Warn against Pins and Bones 


he said, has caused grown persons to 
gulp down bottle tops, clam shells, 
and, most often of all, the breastbones 
of chickens. 


Panda’s Return 


Zoologists are undecided about the 
origins of the giant panda of China, 
but more and more of them are be- 
ginning to think that it is merely an 
overgrown raccoon which had its an- 
cestral home in America. One theory 
says that the animal’s ancestor was a 
primitive raccoon called Phlaocyon, 
which originated in what is now the 
western United States about 15,000,000 
years ago. Migrating over a northern 
land-bridge to Asia, some members of 
the Phlaocyon group settled down and 
became parents to two breeds: the 
lesser panda, which looks like a rac- 
coon, and the bear-like giant panda, 

Last week, to test their theories on a 
living animal, New York zoologists 
had only to travel to the Bronx Zoo. 
It had just received one of the only 
two living giant pandas in America.+ 
Named Pandora, it was a female cub 
six to eight months old. Pandora’s 
only companion in the United States 
was another female panda named Mei- 
Mei, now the most-coddled attraction of 
Chicago’s Brookfield Zoo (see cover). 

Like Mei-Mei and other giant pandas, 
Pandora was a gentle, stupid but curi- 
ously appealing beast, with a white 
body, black legs, black ears, black eyes 
and almost no tail. The Bronx Zoo 
had gotten her in a swap with West 
China University in Chengtu, China: 
in return for its prize, the University 
had gotten books, lecture material and 
motion pictures. Whereas a panda in 
the open market is worth $8,000 or 
more, Pandora had cost only about 





+ America’s. first captive giant panda was a young 
female named Su-lin, brought to America in 1936 by 
Mrs. William H. Harkness (PATHFINDER, January 


2, 1937). In Chicago’s Brookfield Zoo four months 
aso Su-lin choked on an oak twig, developed quinsy 
a died. 





Path finder 


$500 cash—the cost of her transport: 
tion from Chentgu. 

As she frisked in a carefully air- 
conditioned cage last week, zoo ofli 
cials expected that, like Mei-Mei, sh: 
would switch easily from her accus-. 
tomed diet of bamboo shoots to on 
of American vegetables. Hopeful th: 
new pandas would increase zoo al 
tendance, as Mei-Mei did at Brook 
field, by 80 per cent or more, zoo offi 
cials everywhere were jubilant ove) 
another piece of news. In Szechua:, 
province, China, the giant panda’s on! 
natural habitat, Chinese natives hai 
suddenly realized that the panda w: 
a prize. Hunting the animals through 
bamboo thickets, they were prepare:! 
to send more pandas back to their an 
cestral home. The two most-hoped 
for animals in America last week, 
therefore, were two giant panda males 
one to be a husband for Mei-Mei, th: 
other to be a husband for Pandora. 
—_—o<-o——_—_—$_- _ 


Mind Meeting 


Psychiatry is primarily the study o} 
the human mind and how to cure i! 
of its ills. Psychiatrists study persons 
of all ages, and, occasionally, them- 
selves and their methods. These points 
had been illustrated last week afte: 
1,000 doctors had attended the annua! 
convention of the American Psychia- 
tric Association in San Francisco. R¢« 
ports included these: 

g@ “Epilepsy” and “schizophrenia” 
were described as “wastebasket” psy- 
chiatric terms by Dr. W. G. Lennox oi 
Boston. He declared that they wer: 
merely different designations for dif 
ferent manifestations of the sam 
fundamental disorder. He supported 
his point by an important announce- 
ment: mild cases of epilepsy can x 
relieved by insulin shock—the sam: 
treatment which is used to cure de 
mentia praecox, 

q What it feels like to be mad was 
told by Dr. Elaine Kinder of New 
York, Herself a psychiatrist, she be- 
came a mental case in a private hos- 
pital, where she rebelled against al! 
the means she had used to cure others, 
and fought with nurses, whom sh: 
thought were “fiends.” Recovered, 
she described her feeling: “All th: 
while; down underneath, there was 
resentment, seething, turbulent .. .” 

@ Drs. Curran and Bender of Belle 
vue Hospital, New York, reported that 
“death wishes” appear to be present 
in all young children. Occasionally. 
these impulses become so strong that 
children attempt to kill themselves as 
a punishment for parents who do not 
love them, or try to commit murder 
because of a generally unhappy home 
life. 

g Dr. C. L. Carlisle of Palo Alto, 
Cal., explained why some rare indi- 
viduals kill themselves in spite of great 
worldly success. He reported five 
cases, in each of which an unusually 

— oe 
WHY FISTULA HAS DANGERS 


A large, free book will give you valuable 
information. Write McCleary Clinic, 2682 
Elms Blvd., Excelsior Springs, Mo.—Adv. 
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ia the interest of straight-thinking, 
the American railroads have pre- 






Equality of Treatment 


The railroads ask, first of all, for equality 
of treatment and opportunity—equality in 
all matters of regulation, taxation and sub- 
sidy; and a chance to compete on equal 
terms with other forms of transportation. 


Restrictive and Expensive Laws 


The increasing tendency, both in Congress 
and in State Legislatures, to harass and 
weaken the railroads by passing laws which 
increase expenses with no corresponding 


public benefit should be stopped. 


Reductions in Operating Expense 
The immediate situation of the railroad 
industry is more critical than it was in 
1932. Traffic is less, rates are lower, wages, 
taxes and prices are higher. Costs within 
the control of the railroads have been cut 
to the bone and now they have been com- 
pelled to announce their intention of mak- 
ing a reduction in wages, which, however, 
will leave the average rate of pay higher 
than it was in 1932. 


Revision of Rate-Making Practices 


The railroads ask the authority to price 
their product to meet competition — a 
privilege exercised by other forms of busi- 
ness. They ask passage of the Pettengill 
Bill to amend the long-and-short-haul re- 
striction on railroads. No such restriction 
applies to any other form of transportation. 
They ask revision by Congress of the pres- 
ent rule of rate- making, which has been 
construed by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission as authorizing it to substitute 
its judgment for that of the railroads in 
determining the effect of proposed rates 
on revenue. 


The power of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission over such intrastate rates as 
affect interstate commerce should be en- 
larged. 


Regulation of Water Transportation 


It is suggested that Congress 
enact the Wheeler-Ramspeck 
Bill, providing for the regu- 
lation of water carriers by the 
Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, as it now regulates 





pared a concise and clear-cut program 
for a public transportation policy. 
We present here the major points: 


the railroads and public highway carriers. 


Repeal of Land Grant Rates 


The railroads today are contributing more 
than $7,000,000 a year to the Govern- 
ment in reduced rates on Government 
traffic, in return for land “‘granted”’ more 
than half a century ago. Congress is now 
considering repeal of the statute requiring 
these reduced rates. 


Federal Barge Line 


The railroads believe that Congress, by 
appropriate legislation, should discontinue 
operation of the Federal Barge Line. This 
was the clear intent of Congress at the time 
the Barge Line Act was passed. 


Loans to Railroads 


Broader authority for the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation to make loans to rail- 
roads upon the prospect of future earn- 
ings would be an aid to recovery and in- 
creased employment. 


Consolidations and Coordinations 


Many of the large railroad systems today 
are the result of consolidations. Coordi- 
nation of rail services and facilities is in 
effect to a large extent. Sound business 
policy requires that these processes be 
continued by negotiation rather than by 
some prescribed national plan. 


Labor Legislation 
The Railway Labor Act should be amended 


to improve present procedure in cases 
involving contracts between the railroads 
and their employes, and to give the rail- 
roads, as well as employes, the right to 
seek court review of awards and orders. 


Fair Taxation 


The railroads should be exempted from 
the undistributed profits tax and from 
additional State taxes of the sort which are 
a burden on interstate commerce. 


Tolis for Commercial Use of 
Inland Waterways 


Tolls should be charged for commercial 
use of inland navigable waters, other than 
harbors and the Great Lakes—based on a 
fair return to the Government for money 
spent for improvement and maintenance. 


Grade Crossings and Bridges 


The separation of grade crossings is of 
much greater interest to highway travelers 
than to the railroads. The improvement 
of navigable streams for the use of water- 
borne traffic or for flood control, from 
which the railroads derive no benefit, often 
involves heavy expense to them for the 
rebuilding and maintenance of tracks and 
bridges. Existing laws should be amended 
to provide that all such costs should be 
met by the public. 


Highway and Waterway Operations 


Subject to approval by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, the railroads should 
have the same rights as other citizens to 
engage in the operation of motor vehicles 
on the highways and vessels on inland 


waterways. 


When you look at this list, you can summarize the basic difficulty of the 
railroads in as simple a statement as this: 

They are controlled and restricted on a fifty-year-old theory that the rail- 
roads are a monopoly — yet they are called upon today to compete for 
business against every other form of transportation. 

What railroad men want is simply equality and the same freedom of jud udg: 
ment and initiative in running their business enjoyed by every success 


business in America. 


The complete “Railroad Program” is printed in a convenient booklet, mailed on request. 
Just write to the address below. 
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high-minded individual attempted sui- 

cide because he felt that he was not 

perfect in every way. 
oo 


Quakes: Shocked Europe 


Old as it is, the world has not yet 
settled down -completely. Earth- 
quakes occur somewhere on the planet 
at least once every half hour, but in 
some countries they are practically 
unknown. Next to the northeastern 
United States, one of the firmest areas 
of the world is Europe. Last week, 
that continent had experienced its 
worst seismic shock in over 40 years. 

One day almost exactly at ndon, 
London time, citizens of five nations 
were terrified to find the ground 
jumping beneath them. During 10 
minutes of intense vibrations, pedes- 
trians in northeastern France and Bel- 
gium were literally knocked off their 
feet. Although southern Belgium was 
worst hit, flimsy brick walls collapsed 
as far away as the Netherlands and 
Germany. England felt tremors.f 

At Brussels, Belgium, the seismo- 
graph was shattered. It was left for 
Director Brazier of the observatory.of 
Saint-Maur to explain what had hap- 
pened. Starting with a subterranean 
landslide 15 miles underneath the bot- 
tom of the North Sea, earthquake vi- 
brations had shuddered their way 
to Britain and the continent. 

Three Belgian lives were lost, and 
Belgian property damage was esli- 
mated to amount to at least $1,000,000. 
Last week, a day after the first, Bel- 
gium was visited by another, much 
lighter shock, and expected more. 

While small villages in Belgium con- 
tinued to report accidents which had 
happened during the first tremors, 
Russians were snickering over quakes 
of a less serious nature, Several weeks 
ago, Soviet seismographers in the town 
of Yalta on the Black sea began report- 
ing disastrous earthquakes. Accord- 
ing to the vibrations recorded in their 
laboratory, one had happened at An- 
gora, Turkey, and another on the 
Adriatic coast. One catastrophe was 
believed to have taken place some- 
where in Asia. Finally, when the 
seismograph needle began to trace 
such a violent pattern that the scene 
of one earthquake could have been 
nowhere but Yalta itself, the scientists 
became _—_ suspicious. Investigation 
showed that while they had been pre- 
occupied with their recordings, the 
local housing committee had rented 
out part of the seismographic station 
for family dwellings. Last week, the 
seismic disturbances had been traced 
—the Angoran quake to the moving of 
a cupboard, the Adriatic quake to a 
children’s game of leapfrog, and,the 
Asian catastrophe to a violent quarrel] 
between two newly arrived families. 

+ Although the Belgian shock was not recorded in 
New York, earthquakes also entered American news 
last week. Dr. Hugo Benioff, seismologist of the 
California Institute of Technology in Pasadena, Cal., 
announced that earthquakes had inspired him to per- 
fect a new musica] instrument. Noting that both 
music and earthquakes wére composed of vibrations, 
he had invented a new sort of violin. Without front 
or back, its ‘“‘sounding board’’ was a crystal which 
picked up vibrations from the strings, generating an 
electric current which caused tones in a special type 


of loud speaker. Musicians pronounced the new instru- 
ment superior in musical q ties tothe orthodox violin. 
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BUSINESS, FARM 





Jobs & Jobless 


At the beginning of 1938, when final 
figures were made public in the Na- 
tional Unemployment Census taken 
during four days last November, Ad- 
ministrator John Biggers reported the 
number of employable jobless as 
“somewhere between 7,822,912 and 
10,870,000.” As recession deepened 
into depression and many more work- 
ers lost jobs, the census figures were 
soon outdated but the answers to many 
questions were still in the figures. One 
such question was this: what jobs had 
these unemployed held previously? 

Last week Biggers presented an an- 
alysis of his own final report, showing 
which industries had contributed most 
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Biggers Analyzed His Own Report 


heavily to the jobless rolls. The rec- 
ords of 6,911,970 persons who had 
filled out the voluntary registration 
‘ards were examined (about a million 
had not offered sufficient data). The 
major industries and the number who 
had lost jobs in them follow: 
Manufacturing and mechanical. 2,486,479 
Building (construction alone). 763,538 


Domestic and personal service. 698,749 
Wholesale, retail trades (ex- 


Ce SE. bide en eevee’. es 478,446 
Oe BONO so +s cee Be cu oe 408,737 
IED - i Sicwsy 6 & eas 6 668 209,177 
Cloth MeGustries . wc cc hecees 179,012 
Steam PAUPOGGS .. 2. cccccccce 167,547 
Street, road, sewer workers... 167,244 
Truck, transfer, cab companies. 81,997 





Father's Day Dollars 


For some 30 years, American mer- 
chants catering to. women have been 
cashing in on filial affection through 
“the device of Mother’s Day. Not so 
successful has been the attempt of 
those specializing in masculine trade 
to profit from the same emotion 
through Father’s Day. 

For one thing, Father’s Day, be- 
lieved to have originated in Spokane, 
Wash., in 1910, has never enjoyed 
the nationa]. status accorded Mother’s 


Day by Congress in 1914, although j; 
is officially recognized by numerous 
States and cities. For another, there 
has never been any national organizi- 
tion to exploit Father’s Day commer- 
cially. 

Last week, however, steps wer 
under way in New York City to fil! 
this latter need. There a group of 12 
businessmen created the Nationa! 
Council for the Promotion of Father's 
Day. Leaders in the movement wer. 
advertising and department store 
executives and Esquire, a magazine 
for men. 

The new Council’s initial plan cal)- 
ed for sale of a Father’s Day poster, 
priced at $3.50, for the use of merchants 
interested in pushing gifts for males. 
Esquire, whose advertising columns 
are devoted almost exclusively to such 
wares, put up a $5,000 prize for th: 
best poster. From the poster sales th« 
Council hoped to realize $50,000. With 
this sum available for publicity, it 
was hoped, the potential dollars in 
Father’s Day could be made to flow 
more freely. 





Farm Tool Report 


Two years ago, in response to per- 
sistent rumors that agricultural ma- 
chinery prices had been held to arti- 
ficially high levels during the depres- 
sion through monopolistic practices, 
Congress directed the Federal Trade 
Commission to investigate the $500,- 
000,000-a-year farm tool industry. 

Last week, the first fruits of that 
investigation, in the form of a 10- 
chapter, 1,000-page report, were pub- 
lic property. The FTC, headed by 
Garland S. Ferguson, Jr., explained 
that it was deferring conclusions and 
recommendations until issuance of a 
second report due “at a later date.” 
Nevertheless, Part No. 1 indicated 
that the Commission had unearthe: 
what it considered definite proof of 
monopolistic tendencies in the indus- 
try. Chief among the findings report- 
ed were these: 

Gg From 50 to 85«per cent of the 
nation’s entire farm tool production is 
concentrated in eight companies, Of 
these eight, four made all the corn 
binders manufactured in America in 
1936; five made 96 per cent of the 
grain binders; and six made 97 per 
cent of the tractors. 

@ It is standard practice among 
farm tool manufacturers to withhold 
publication of their prices until the 
two largest firms—TInternational Har- 
vester of Chicago and Deere & Co. of 
Moline, Ill.—have announced their 
price schedules. Exchange of infor- 
mation on prices and rates among 
competitors is common and wide- 
spread. 

@ Some large manufacturers employ 
“full-line forcing” methods to ,make 
retail dealers handle their merchan- 
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dise exclusively. The dealer is threat- 
ened with loss of his sales contract if 
he sells competitive products. Ac- 
cording to the FTC, this has resulted 
in injury to small manufacturers, 
dealers and farmers. 

On the other hand, the FTC’s report 
also contained some evidence to the 
effect that the farm tool industry lacks 
some of the usual] characteristies of 
monopoly: 

q@ Although much stock in several 
leading firms is held by relatively few 
persons, there is no indication of com- 
non stock ownership or interlocking 
directorates among competing com- 
panies. 

@ In the case of some important 
farm machinery items, competition 
is intense. Thus in 1935, Interna- 
tional Harvester made 32 per cent of 
ol] American-manufactured harvester- 
combines, while the Allis-Chalmers 
Company made 14 per cent. In 1936, 
\llis-Chalmers introduced a_ small 
combine and in one year increased its 
share of the business to 46 per cent, 
while International’s share fell to 12 
per cent. 

Such conflicting findings seemed to 
many to show that at least some of the 
“monopolistic” tendencies discovered 
by the FTC resulted from competition 
and natural trends toward uniformity 
of product in the farm tool industry, 
rather than from actual restraint of 
trade. As the Commission itself put it: 

“Similarity of ... prices, terms and 
competitive practices to some extent 
tends to result whether the policies 
are determined by the companies in- 
dividually and competitively, or by 
understandings or agreements.” 


Clothes to the Needy 


One peculiarity of the American 
business decline is that while millions 
lack everyday necessities, an abun- 
dance of raw materials and manufac- 
tured goods actually exists. Working 
on the theory that faulty distribution 
of preducts is one of the main depres- 
sion factors, the New Deal has long 
believed in buying up surpluses for 
free distribution among the needy. 

Last week the New Deal took a 
brand new step along this line, At 
the suggestion of Sidney Hillman, pres- 
ident of the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers of America, Harry Hopkins, 
Works Progress Administrator, an- 
nounced that WPA would buy from 
eight to ten million dollars worth of 
inen’s, women’s and children’s ready- 
nade clothing. The clothing, he said, 





would be distributed through state 
departments of public welfare. The 
purchases, to be made from manu- 


facturers in all parts of the country, 
will mark the first time the national 
relief administration has bought fin- 
ished garments. 

According to views expressed by 
Hillman, Hopkins and many clothing 
manufacturers, the new purchase plan 
will not only help the needy but will 
ilso stimulate business by clearing 
ianufacturers’ shelves of overloaded 
inventories and by putting thousands 
in the industry back to work. 
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WHY PAY UP TO $151.37 


For New Rings and Reboring? 


If worn rings and cylinders cause your car to be 
an oil and gas eater—before you spend a lot of 
money, try Ovrhaul. Giveit an opportunity to do for 
you what it has done for 
thousands of others. Here 
are costs of new rings and 
rebore on a few 1935 
models: 


ENDORSED 


By Member of 
Society Automotive Sepineere 


Wational Aeronautical Assn. 


Cost ot New Time et Betroit Soc. of Engineering 
A “pep cad Car Pontiac Engineers Club 

Che" rol. $50.00 2¢4 Let as send you L.. H. Smith's com- 
vratet > ape plete report which shows thet the 
De Seto 62.50 2 days compression of e badly worn 6-cy!- 
69.20 2 daya inder motor was increased 82.4% and 
For $60 tc 66.00 2 bi t beck to within .09 pointe of 
Buick 80.00 2% ite original new car efficiency. Such 
¥ . ys tests conclusively prove the sensa- 

Cadilies 161.37 2 days tienal merite of Ovrhau!. 


Money- Making Territories Open 


FOR SALESMEN AND DISTRIBUTORS WHO ACT QUICK! 

Sales of Ovrhaul have been phenomenal. Hun- 
dreds of Salesmen and Distributors in the United 
States and abroad. Biggest money-maker in years. 
Advertising in Saturday Evening Post and 150 
other national magazines carry the astounding mes- 
sage of Ovrhaul. The market has barely been 
scratched. To wide-awake men we offer opportun- 
ity—an opportunity which may never come your 
way again. A fast selling, repeating article, fully 
protected by U. S. and foreign patents. Saves 
motorists millions of dollars, Ovrhaul Sells for 
Less Than Spark Plugs. Exclusive territories 
still open—but you must.act quick if you want 
in on this. Acclaimed by editors of Motor Publications. 


Phone, Write or Wire TODAY! 


Let us send you free sample 
which every salesman is furnished 
for demonstration. Let us show 
you, with their permission, AC- 
TUAL earnings of our distribu- 
tors, Let us show you how you 
can start in this business NOW— 
before all territories are assigned. 


The market fs there—we have the pro- 
duct—are you the man? Let's find out. 
Write, phone or wire today. 


8. L. Mellinger, Pres., OVRHAUL Co., 
G-886 Los Angeles, .Calif. 


Ovrhaul Co., 
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B. L. Mellinger, Pres., 
6-986, 
Without cost or obligation, rush me FREE SAM- 
PLE. Also show me your big money-making plan. 


WITH OIL EATING CARS 


Miner’s Amazing Mineral 

CS ee Discovery Saves Up to 95% 
=e. Of New Ring and Rebore 

» Costs. If Worn Rings 
and Cylinders are 


Wasting Oil and 
Gas--Send Coupon 
Below for FREE 
SAMPLE. 


TAKES PLACE 
OF NEW RINGS 


Nearly a half-million mo- 
torists have used this revolu- 
tionary method of cutting oil 
and gas waste caused by 
worn rings and cylinders. 
Savings up to 50% reported. 
Give yeur car new power, 
pep, speed and quiet. 

Quickly placed through spark 
plug openings and at a fraction of 
the cost of new rings and rebore, 
this amazing mineral fills in and 
plates worn rings and cylinder 
walls. Ovrhaul gives your motor 
increased eompression. Cuts oil 
consumption, increases gas mile- 
age, adds new power and speed, 
with other substantial benefits of 
new rings and rebore. Ovrhaul has 
been thoroughly tested and proved 
by impartial laboratories and great 

niversities in the United States 
and abroad. Proved harmless to 
finest motors. 


INSTALLED IN 30 MINUTES! 


Ovrhaul works on the mineral 
| principle—No special teols 
needed. No car tie-up. No danger 
of ruinitig motor by grinding cyl- 
inder walls—works in while you 
drive—saves you time and money. 
Gives you months of extra car use. 
A single application lasts up to 
10,000 miles. 


SAMPLE FREE! 


If your car is wasting oil and 
as, before you spend up to $151.37 
or new rings and rebore—send 
your name and address on the cou- 
pon below for a free sample of 
this amazing mineral which ex- 
pands up to 30 times when heated 
and full details of a real money- 
making opportunity. AJR MA 








REACHES US OVERNIGHT. 


Free SAMPLE COUPON 





(Paste on Postcard and mail) 
Los Angeles, Calif. 



























































EDITORIAL 


Another Language 


For a long time now, ever since 
the economic breakdown of 1929, peo- 
ple everywhere have been reading and 
hearing dark things about the world 
and about 20th century civilization in 
general, No nation is without its 
deep, disturbing problems, Here at 
home, for example, in an atmosphere 
of depression, there are great social 
and political uncertainties, Abroad, 
with democracy challenged on all 
sides, with human want at the root of 
the evil, there are wars and new move- 
ments toward more wars, 

Nowhere, it seems, is there an easi- 
ness of spirit, or a sense of security, or 
a quiet progress of living. Instead, 
there is a mood not unlike despera- 
tion, a feeling that things are falling 
apart and that mankind has neither 
the strength nor the wisdom to hold 
them together. Day after day, the 
newspapers nurture and reflect the 
mood, Day after day, the headlines 
tell a tale as discouraging as any told 
by a prophet of doom, as confusing as 
any told by an idiot. Day after day, 
too, the ears are assailed as two-penny 
philosophers expound ... “If such a 
law is passed, disaster is sure to fol- 
low”... “Let this happen, and ruin 
will be upon us” ,. .. Wilderness voices 
babble in a thousand tongues about a 
thousand different problems. The 
times are full of sound and fury and 
the rumble of distant drums; every- 
where heads wag dolefully and breasts 
are beaten, 

In such a world, it is perhaps nat- 
ural that there should be gloom, The 
language men speak today is not the 
kind that breeds enthusiasm and hope. 
Deriving itself from a spirit of dis- 
couragement, it fattens and spreads 
discouragement wherever it is spoken. 
It is strong enough, in its way, to cre- 
ate what psychologists call a mass 
psychosis—a general mental state in 
which wholesome calmness gives way 
to nameless fears. This is not too far- 
fetched a possibility, Words, when 
they are repeated often enough, have 
a powerful effect on the mind of the 
million; a mood, when it is fostered 
long enough, can become the mood of 
all those’ whom it touches. In such 
a way, the alarms that have sounded 
since 1929 have had their telling in- 
fluence; as a result, there is in all 
hearts a sense of deep unsettlement. 

To be sure, the conditions of the 
age justify to some degree the language 
used to describe them. The world is 
in a political, economic and social 
mess. Politically, there is an inter- 


national disregard for the old moral 
norms that used to make treaties 
sacred and insure at léast lip-service 
to the ideal of fair play among nations. 
Economically, there is a system so 
run down that all peoples are serious- 
ly affected. Socially, there is need 








for vast readjustments in the fortunes 
of submerged masses. But these are 
man-made conditions, the fruits of 
past stupidities, and they can be elimi- 
nated. Only a spirit of defeatism will 
perpetuate them. 

Accordingly, because the spirit of 
the times seems to be a defeatist spirit, 
and because the language of the times 
not only reflects but also nurtures that 
spirit, there is need now for another 
language, for another mood. There is 
need for a language that knows re- 
straint; there is need for a mood that 
springs from common sense. Those 
who are situated in places of trust 
and responsibility must learn to see 
things in perspective. In our nation, 
for instance, just as in nations abroad, 
public utterances in and out of gov- 
ernment should be _ dispassionate, 
should be honest, should be realistic 
and sensible enough to avoid irre- 
sponsible exaggeration. 

This is not to say that Pollyanna 
should take the place of Cassandra. 
It is merely to say that Cassandra 
should be locked in a closet and for- 
gotten. | Ill-advised optimism about 
the future is probably as bad as ill- 
advised pessimism about the future, 
but there is a mood in-between. It 
is a mood whose language is encour- 
aging because it knows that 20th cen- 
utry civilization still marks the great- 
est period of enlightenment in man’s 
history. Speaking a language of hope, 
it does not overlook the realities; it 
sees them in perspective. It sees the 
problems of the modern world as the 
outgrowth ‘of swift and astonishing 
progress in the fields of science and 
industry. It recognizes the fact that 
the nations of the earth have become 
closely interdependent, that distances 
have been cut down until geographical 
boundaries are little more than back- 
yard fences in a small neighborhood. 
It is acutely aware of the sweeping 
changes that have transformed life 
and created conditions that never be- 
fore existed. 


Above all, this spirit is aware that 
new wonders are at the doorstep of 
the world, that new scientific and tech- 
nological frontiers are yet to be ex- 
plored, and that mankind will even- 
tually adjust itself to these times of 
change just as it has adjusted itself to 
changing eras in the past. The lan- 
guage of this spirit is a language of 
positivism; it is not defeatist; it is 
not a thing men speak when they 
wring their hands or beat their heads 
against a wall. It is the language of a 
brave world, of a world whose society 
keeps on evolving, of a world whose 
beauty and genius are fit things for 
self-admiration. It is a language that 
says man has at his disposal bound- 
less riches and boundless brains, and 
with these man will some day solve 
his problems, 





to put them together again. But m: 
cannot do this while he eats his he: 

out over the imaginings of Cassand: 
His mood as well as his langu: 
should be predicated on the belief 1}, 
life is progress, that progress is chang 
and that change is not anything t| 

should frighten. 
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Commencement Speakers 


In the academic world, where ort! 
dox commencement addresses are | 
rule, it is pleasant to come across |! 
unorthodox. Custom decrees that |! 
commencement speaker should t: 
graduates that the world is waiti 
for them, that they “stand on | 


threshhold,” that they should kev) 


theirs chins up, their chests out. 

All this is part of the orthodox co: 
mencement address, 
the unorthodox within recent wee! 
include Dr, Edwin R. Embree, pres 
dent of the Rosenwald Foundatio 
Dr. William Mather Lewis, preside 
of Lafayette College, and Profess 
Robert E. Rogers of Massachusetts | 
stitute of Technology. 

Dr. Embree, speaking at the Unive 
sity of Georgia, urged his hearers | 
“measure up to the triple ideal of th 
scholar, the gentleman and the jud: 
of good whiskey ... An educate: 
man—a judge of good whiskey—wi!! 
realize the abysmal gap between swi: 
ish drunkenness and that mellownes 
and expansion of the personalil, 
which the wise men of the ages ha\ 
appreciated as the gift of the grape. 

Dr. Lewis, speaking to the graduate 
of Lafayette, had some unkind thing 
to say about swing music: “The situ: 
tion impresses upon one the fact tha 
many clever orchestra leaders are a 
quiring a name because of their in 
genuity in directing the production o 
discordant sounds; and in this activit 
they simply are reflecting the curren! 





attitude prevailing in the political, eco- 


nomic and social fields.” 
Professor Rogers, speaking at th: 


Rhode Island State College commence- 


ment, said simply and tersely tha! 
“the most secure and profitable caree: 
will be on the public payroll.” 
Despite these learned gentlemen 
however, we do not believe the col 


lege graduate of today will be the 
swing-loathing, whisky-drinking pub- 


lic servant of tomorrow. Three com 
mencement speeches will never mak: 
him that. Indeed, all the commence 
ment speeches in the world will no! 
affect him a jot or a tittle. 


There is no record of any graduate 


who ever profited from a commence- 
ment address, even to the extent o! 
listening to it. But commencement 
addresses will go on. They are part 
of the American tradition—the tradi 
tion that makes students feel ungrad 
uated until they have had the benison 
of a flow of words, 
weighty and quickly forgotten. 


Path finde; 


In spite of all that goes on today. 
the world should not be too gloom), 
should not worry too much abut it; 
civilization, If things are falling apar', 
mankind has the strength and wisd»)); 





Contributors {: 


voluminous. 
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CAPITAL CHAT 


-y IGGEST pieces of tourist misinfor- 
| mation in the country, accord- 
ng to Curtis Hodges, executive direc- 
‘or of the Greater National Capital 
Committee, is that Washington is hot 
summer. Mr. Hodges says it is a 
base canard. “We’re so much cooler 
than many parts of the Middle West, 
here’s no comparison,” he says plain- 
ely. “We’re a roomy, tree-covered 
ty. But we have to endure a summer 
ump just because this false impres- 
got started.” 

Heart’s desire of the Greater Nation- 
Capital Committee is to acquaint 
ery man, woman, and child in the 











untry with the Greater National 
Capital, Thanks to the committee’s 


igh-pressure publicity—which is 
iinly responsible for the fame of 
\Vashington’s cherry blossoms—about 
(00,000 tourists a year come to the 
District of Columbia. 
Tourism brings around $59,000,000 
vear to the capital and is its biggest 
ource of income, next to the gov- 
ernment payroll. Visitors who come 
on government business account for 
¥10,000,000 of the annual influx, con- 
ventions for $12,000,000, and rank- 
ind-file tourists for the rest. Average 
stay is two days, To the delight of 
ir. Hodges and his Come-to-Washing- 
tonians, the number of visitors seems 
to be swelling annually. April’s fig- 
ires were 7,000 persons ahead of April 
last year. Now if only people would 
get it out of their pretty little heads 
that Washington is hot in summer, 
Mr. Hodges would be perfectly happy. 
. . . 
\ EANWHILE, Washington Tourist 
Camp is doing a thriving trade 
ith people who do not find Washing- 
hot in summer, or who just don’t 
re. Population last week was 800. 
a pinch, the camp can accommo- 
late 2,000. 
Visitors from every state in the 
1ion and most foreign countries have 
gistered during the past 15 years at 
he government-run tourist camp in 


Potomae Park. Last week when we 
veled through (without holding on 
the handlebars), the inhabitants 
emed to be mostly high school 


iors On a graduating spree. 
Prices at the camp compare favoi- 
ly with the best, cheapest European 
stels. They range from 25 cents for 
single bed with one sheet, up to 
75 for a three-room cabin with bed- 
ling, stove for cooking, and space 
r six. A man standing by a gasoline 
inyp told us that native Washington- 
ns often come down to spend their 
cations because the camp is cheap 
d handy to the recreation fields. 
iong the waterfront, moreover, fisher- 
en can angle without paying a fee or 
eding a permit; and at one end of 
e polo field, the Navy Band gives 
ee summer evening concerts. 
Although there are other tourist 
imps in the United States run by the 
'ederal government, Washington’s has 





a peculiarly national flavor. All its 
streets are named after states. Cali- 
fornia Street runs along the west 
boundary hedgé, Maine along the east, 
and Louisiana along the south, The 
north side, like the Canadian frontier, 
is unmarked and unfortified. It is a 
bumpy cinder road, from which an 
underpass in the railroad embankment 
leads to the fountains and flowers 
of the park’s Rose and Pansy Garden. 

Paul A. Porter, the clerk in charge 
when we called, said he was there 
when the camp opened 15 years ago 
It was run at first by a private con- 
cessionaire, but people complained of 
the sanitation, so the Public Buildings 
Branch of the Department of Interior 
took it over in 1928. The camp is open 
all the year ’round. It puts out a little 


leaflet describing itself and ecstati- 
cally listing the “lures of Washing- 


ton”: the Washington Monument, “81,- 
120 tons of towering marble, an obelisk 
column without a rival in the corridor 
of time”; the Lincoln Memorial, “fin- 
est memorial ever erected as tribute to 
a man”; the Capitol “with its lofty 
white dome that holds a universe in 
admiration, surmounted by the giant 


statue of Freedom that has smiled its 


welcome to millions.” (The statue, 
incidentally, was cast where PATH- 
FINDER’s building now stands). 

A city in itself, the camp has play- 
grounds, a cafeteria, barber shop, gar- 
age, grocery, shoe-shine parlor, and a 
general store full of things that tour- 
ists need. Out beyond the rows of 
trim frail cabins there is a trailer 
suburb where for 65 cents a night you 
can park and hook up your trailer | 
to an overhead electric power line. 
Beyond the trailers, in open country, 
lies a final fringe of pup tents. 
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DANDRUFF 


LOOKS SO UNTIDY! 


Dandruff makes you look untidy and can 
handicap you socially as well as in business. 
Glover’s Mange Medicine is famous as an 
aid in relieving Dandruff, because it con- 
tains pine tar oil, sulphur and other medicinal 
properties of highly regarded value by the medical 
paotegnton, Used with systematic massage, 

lover's makes your scalp fairly glow all over; 


leaves your hair clean, soft, lustrous. You can FEEL 
and SEE its good effects. 


Glover’s Mange Medicine and 

massage is equally effective as an 

aid in checking excessive Fallin, 

Hair; relieving Itching Scalp and 
romoting new hair growth in 
atchy Baldness. 


IMPORTANT! Shampoo at home 
with Glover's Medicated Soa 
to thoroughly cleanse the hair 
and scalp and effectively re- 
move the Mange Medicine's 
clean pine tar odor. Get both 
at your Druggist’s today! 


Your Barber knows the 
value of Glover's Treat- 
ment, Have bim give it to 
you regularly. 


FREE booklet on Glover's 
System for the Scalp and 
Hair—write Glover's, 
Dept. V, 462 Fourth Ave., 
New York. 


GLOVERS 


WANT MEN firing S45 
PAYING UP T 
Nationa! company needa 860 more men on local 
routes. Operate on credit. Ford Sedans or 
$500 cash given producers as a bonus. Rush 
posteard for free facta. 
Albert Milts, 5347 Monmouth, Cincinnati 0. 















MANGE 
MEDICIN! 














SEND FOR FREE COPY of Rhymin 
Dictionary and Inetruction Book 
on How to Write Popular Songs. 
Submit best poems, melodies to- 
day for our bonafide superior —_ 
MMM STUDIOS, Dept. 36F, 


AUTO-DIESEL 


Master a trade. Let us train you to be an oe ape rt Auto-Diesel 
Mechanic and help you get a good job e cost to you is 
reasonable. We pay your fare to Nashville. For free catalog 











write: NASHVILLE AUTO-DIESEL SCHOOL, Dept. 57 .Neshville, Tenn. 





my SICKNESS or 





Sex ACCIDENT 





ee ee 


YOU RECEIVE 


$7, 500. 00 


ACCIDENTAL DEATH 


$7, 500. 00 


LOSS OF HANDS, 
FEET OR EYES 


$25 sickness 
$25 kccioent 
$25 WospitAL 
$100 iiiowance 
cCOsT TO YOU 


$1 ONLY 





cago, Illinois, 


“CENTURY” Policy 


with benefits shown, 


SEND 
NO 
MONEY 


Remember you do . 
not send one cent— 
just mail the cou- 8 
pon. Don't delay— 8 
do this today! 


PER MONTH 


8 Name . 


Every hour, day and night 4,080 people 
are disabled through sickness and accident. 
You never know when tragedy strikes. 
The Policy of the Century comes to your 
aid at the time of your most dire need—at a 
time when you are down, financially handi- 
capped, unable to care for your loved ones 





THE POLICY OF THE CENTURY 


WILL PAY YOUR BILLS 


The United Insurance Company of Chi- 
a legal reserve insurance 
company which has paid millions of dol- 
lars to policyholders, offers you the new 
This company is 


INSURES MEN AND WOMEN 


The new “Century” Sickness and Acci- 
dent Policy insures both men and women 
plus many other 
liberal features outlined in the 
Provides family aid and quick payment 
of benefits as outlined in the policy. 


MAIL COUPON NOW FOR COMPLETE DETAILS 


8 CENTURY POLICY DEPT., INC., 
UNITED INSURANCE COMPANY 

@ ELGIN TOWER, ELGIN, ILL., Suite g.F 

’ Please mail me at once complete information how to get the 

+ “Century” Policy for my Free inspection without obligation 





not an association or assessment com- 
pany. Old and reliable. It is approved by 
state insurance departments. Only $1 per 
month covers sickness and accident. Pays 
up to $7,500.00 for accidental death. 


NO MEDICAL EXAMINATION 


Anyone between the ages of 16 and 75 
can apply. No medical examination. Pro- 
tecta you against such misfortunes that 
often occur in homes, streets, office fields, 
factories, etc., as provided in the policy. 
Be safe! Rush coupon. No agent will call. 


policy. 


NO AGENT 
WILL CALL . 


4 
Seen8acea 


@ Address........-.....------ visbiviehdodocncteihaaaen 


















































































PRESENTING 





Dr. Alexis Carrel 


The life of Dr. Alexis Carrel is a 
consciously created work of art. It 
began 65 years ago in the suburb of 
Lyons, France, where Carrel was born 
“into the family of a silk merchant. It 
grew without digression. Last week 
it approached a climax. While book- 
stores were displaying the first, uncut 
copies of a monumental work, Culture 
of Organs by Alexis Carrel and Charles 
A. Lindbergh, Carrel made an an- 
nouncement, On July 1, 1939, his bare, 
black laboratories on the top floor of 
the Rockefeller Institute for "Medical 
Research, overlooking Manhattan’s 
East River, would be closed, He would 
retire to private research. 


World events have influenced but 
never deflected the career of Carrel. 
On June 24, 1893, popular President 
Sadi Carnot of France was stabbed in 
the abdomen by an Italian anarchisi. 
Carnot bled to death almost immedi- 
ately, At that time young Alexis Car- 
rel (accent on the last syllable) was a 
medical student at the University of 
Lyons and four days from being 21 
years old, Like other young internes, 
he knew that President Carnot could 
have been saved if science had known 
a method of stopping hemorrhages by 
sewing together the cut ends of arte- 
ries. By 1902, Carrel had found such 
a method, but it won little attention. 


During these student years, Carrel’s 
nimble surgeon’s hands had _ been 
learning precision, They had learned 
to tie knots in catgut, with two fingers, 
inside a matchbox; to take 500 stitches 
in cigarette paper without leaving a 
visible puncture; to take out a dog’s 
goiter and replace it upside down, In 
1906, Carrel was invited to join the 
staff of the Rockefeller Institute in 
New York. He was then only 33, a 
rosy little man scarcely five feet four 
inches tall, a little man who beamed 
continually and spoke English with a 
pronounced accent. 

In that year, 1906, Dr. Ross Harri- 
son, a professor at Johns Hopkins 
University, suspended a piece of the 
nervous system of an unborn frog in 
a drop of frog lymph. The tissue put 
out long nerve fibers. Adapting this 
method, Carrel tried growing a piece 
of the heart of a chick-embryo on a 
glass plate. The tissue expanded eight 
times its original size in two days. 

Encouraged, Carrel began cultivat- 
ing tissues of adult dogs, cats, and 
guinea pigs. This was done with the 
Same care and speed as marks a 
delicate surgical operation. Blood was 
taken from the artery or vein of the 
animal whose tissue was to be cul‘i- 
vated. The blood was iced and the 
plasma removed, the plasma bei % 
the fluid in which red and white cor- 
puscles of the blood swim. With a 
eataract knife, a fragment of tissue 
was sliced from the living or freshly- 





dead animal, chopped into pieces the 
size of millet seeds, and transferred on 
the point of a needle to a cover glass, 
there to be covered with a drop of 
plasma and put into an incubator. 
Through his microscope, Carrel saw 
for the first time, on an infinitesimal 
scale, the mechanism of healing. He 
watched a tiny wound, made in the 
center of the tissue, heal normally, the 
edges brought together, the new cells 
mending the breach. " 

To medicine, accustomed for cen- 
turies to study the human body by 
dissecting corpses, Carrel’s study of 
living tissues was of vast importance. 
In 1912 Carrel was awarded the Nobel 
prize for these studies and for his in- 
vention of the technique of sewing up 
cut blood vessels, 

In 1913, at the age of 40, Carrel took 





International 


Carrel Would Have Doctors Rule theWorld 


a wife. In his writings, Carrel ex- 
presses the opinion: (1) that all great 
philosophers, great scientists, even 
great criminals, are strongly sexed; 
(2) that mental work is stimulated by 
discipline of the sexual appetite; (3) 
that women should not make excessive 
sexual demands on men of genius. For 
his wife, genius Carrel chose a sci- 
enitist, the widow of a marquis, 

A year later, France went to war. 
Carrel, who had long wanted to be a 
soldier, hastened to join the French 
Army as a lieutenant. His wife went 
along to drive an ambulance. 

In charge of a hospital’ established 
by the Rockefellers at Compiegne, 
Carrel began to apply his theoretic 
knowledge of wounds to the actual 
healing of bodies maimed by war, At 
the time the consensus of Allied sur- 
geons was that microbes carried by 
shrapnel deep into the body were be- 
yond the reach of antiseptics; that the 
only thing to do in the case of a gan- 
grened leg was to amputate. Carrel 


refused to be bound by this medical 
dogma. He proved that a wound, eyen 


~ 


one long neglected, could be sterilized 
under certain simple conditions, and 
thereby saved thousands of men from 
arm and leg amputations. 

A major and a member of the Legion 
of Honor, Carrel returned to the Rock- 
efeller Institute in 1919. There, nine 
years ago, he was visited by a tall, 
serious young man—Colonel Charles 
Augustus Lindbergh. Lindbergh peer- 
ed through a microscope at the tissues 
of Carrel’s original chick-embryo, 
which had been kept alive for 17 
years. He listened as Carrel explain- 
ed that he was limited to the study «| 
tissues, but that if he had a pump that 
could imitate the action of a heart, he 
could study whole organs. 

Lindbergh promised to try to invent 
such a pump. In 1933 he succeeded. 
A spiral glass tube, it was a robot 
copy of the lungs, heart, and blood 
vessels. With it, Carrel has kept alivy: 
guinea pigs’ hearts, kidneys, thyroid 
glands and ovaries as long as 30 days 
after the animal’s death. If Lind- 
bergh could invent a mechanical kid- 
ney to flush the organ of its self- 
manufactured poisons, Carrel could 
keep organs alive indefinitely, 

Upon that problem, Lindbergh and 
Carrel will confer this summer, The 
Lindberghs will be living at Illiec, a 
barren island off Brittany, within row- 
ing distance of the Carrels who will 
be vacationing as usual at the island 
of St. Gildas. 

The implications of Carrel’s experi- 
ments go deep. They envision the 
possibility that some day a man wilh 
a diseased pancreas may have the 
organ removed, healed separately, and 
sewn back in; or that he may acquire 
a new pancreas from a stock kept for 
that purpose as blood is kept for blood 
transfusions, The Carrel experiments 
explore the mystery of existence itsell. 
From his boundless imagination, he 
suggests that some day man will un- 
derstand the chemistry of death and be 
able to arrest it for scores of years. 

One reason why Carrel is an imagi- 
native scientist is that he is a re- 
ligious man. A Roman Catholic 
mystic, he has spent months at Lourdes 
studying faith healings. In 1935, in 
his book Man the Unknown, he shock- 
ed orthodox scientists by calling 
miracles, telepathy, and clairvoyance 
provable phenomena. 

Man the Unknown was perhaps the 
most extraordinary chapter in his ca- 
reer. A first-rate professional treatise, 
it became a best-seller and one month 
from its appearance had gone into its 
fifth printing. A matter-of-fact dis- 
cussion of man, whom Carrel defined 
as “a nutritive process,” it also dis- 
cussed the soul. It was at onge a 
biology textbook and a discourse on 
sociology and morals. In it Carrel 
proposed that a Council of Doctors 
rule the world, and intimated that he 
would make a good member of the 
Council. But because the world pre 
fers to be ruled by war-makers and 
professional politicians, Carrel will 
probably remain what he is today— 
a small bald prophet among his test 
tubes, exploring the mysteries of life. 
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NAMES 


Because of his pacifist views, French 
.uthor ROMAIN ROLLAND had to 
flee to Switzerland when the World 
var broke 24 years ago. The*French 
premier, then Georges Clemenceau, 
threatened Rolland with trial for trea- 
son if he ever came back to France. 
In exile, Rolland won the 1915 Nobel 
prize for his novel, Jean Christophe, 
and continued his attacks on French 
and German militarists. Last week, 
;2 years old and “broken in body and 
spirit,” Rolland had gone home to 
France, 





“The wealthiest girl in the world,” 
DORIS DUKE CROMWELL, heiress 
to a $50,000,000 tobacco fortune, was 
appointed by Governor A. HARRY 
\LOORE of New Jersey to a board that 
supervises all New Jersey hospitals, 
prisons and reformatories. The job 
pays no salary. 

sefore a brilliant first-night audi- 
ence at London’s Covent Garden, 
BENIAMINO GIGLI, Italian tenor 
playing the leading role in “La Bo- 
heme,” stooped to light a stage stove 
in the Paris garret scene. Smoke 
lilled the stage as a real fire started. 
Still singing, Gigli stepped into the 
wings, got a bucket of water, then a 
second bucket, and put out the blaze— 
il! without missing a note in his aria. 

king GEORGE VI will not be 44 
until December 14, but his official 
birthday was celebrated as usual in 
June with a parade from Buckingham 
Palace. The king wore his scarlet and 
gold Scots Guard uniform and rode a 
chestnut charger. He conferred 900 
birthday honors. C. AUBREY SMITH, 
English actor famed for his Holly- 
wood portrayals of gruff British army 
colonels, was made a member of the 
‘oveted Order of Merit of the British 
Empire, 

Expressing a conviction that every 
1an should have at least 10 suits and 
1} pairs of shoes, the Fashion Institute 
of America named the nation’s “11 
best-dressed men”: GROVER WHAL- 
EN (business), WINSTON GUEST 
sports), MORTON DOWNEY (sing- 
er), EDDIE CANTOR (comedian), 
JAMES ALOYSIUS FARLEY (public 
life), NINO MARTINI (opera), HARRI- 
SON WILLIAMS (clubs), ADOLPHE 
MENJOU (screen), FRED ASTAIRE 
dance), ANDRE BARUCH (radio an- 
ouncer), 
ra). The Institute also warned that 


' men didn’t stop stuffing things into | 


heir hip pockets, tailors would omit 

e pockets, 

Mrs. Lela E, Rogers, mother of ac- 
tress GINGER ROGERS, was being 
nterviewed in her New York apart- 
nent when the ’phone rang. It was 
G-man J. EDGAR HOOVER, in Florida 
on the Cash kidnaping. Noting a 


GUY LOMBARDO (orches- | 





International 


rs. Rogers Found the Spot “Horrible” 


framed picture of Hoover on the 
mantel and putting two and two to- 
gether, the interviewer asked if Mrs. 
Rogers meant to marry the G-man. 
“Congress cut the bureau’s appropria- 
tion, you know” was the flippant reply. 
Next day after reading headlines an- 
nouncing a Hoover-Rogers romance, 
Mrs. Rogers wailed: “We’re friends, 
it’s true, buf*this is a horrible spot 
to put me in.” 

Announcing that they had eloped to 
Prescott, Ariz., JON HALL, 25, body- 
beautiful star of the motion picture 
“Hurricane,” and FRANCES LANG- 
FORD, radio singer and actress, plan- 
ned to spend their honeymoon cruis- 
ing in Tahiti in a 52-foot ketch. 


* . * 


In Spokane, Wash., KONSTANTI- 
NOS GEORGIU KALLOCHRICTIANA- 
KIS, Greek immigrant, won legal per- 
mission to change his name to Gus Elf. 

RICHARD WHITNEY, former presi- 
dent of the New York Stock Exchange, 
serving a term at Sing Sing prison, 
had his daily pay raised to 15 cents a 
day. He had been getting five. Whit- 
ney’s raise was a reward for lecturing 
to fellow-convicts on travel. 












SCHOO ce 
Chicago's Feud 


Few university presidents of mod- 
ern times have been more in the public 
eye than Robert M. Hutchins. Thirty 
years old when he was named head 
of the University: of Chicago in 1929, 
his youth made him at that time an 
academic phenomenon, 

Himself an innovation, Hutchins 
speedily acquired a reputation as a 
daring innovator. Most famous of his 
experiments was the abolition of re- 
quired class room work for Chicago's 
6,000 students. Sole requirement for 
a Chicago diploma today is ability to 
pass stiff comprehensive examina- 
tions, which the student may take 
whenever he feels prepared. Now 
well-established, this unique system 
is generally held to be successful. 

Last week, reports from Chicago in- 
dicated that.a less widely known 
Hutchins innovation was proving less 
successful. After a spirited session of 
the university Senate (academic rul- 
ing body composed of.all full profes- 
sors in the university’s schools), a 
conunittee began investigating Hutch- 
ins’ administrative methods, 

Focal point of the inquiry was to 
be the amount of control exercised by 
the president over the various depart- 
ment heads. Before Hutchins, these 
depaftment heads were virtually in- 
dependent of the university president 
in making faculty appointments and 
controlling educational policy. From 
the outset, Hutchins insisted that he 
have authority in such matters. Re- 
cently the Chicago chapter of the 
American Association of University 
Professors questioned the results of 
this presidential control, particularly 
the sharp increase in the number of 
faculty members appointed on short- 
term contracts, a number which has 
jumped from less than one-half to 
two-thirds of the school’s faculty of 
600. It was on the basis of the A, A. 
U, P. chapter’s charges that the Chi- 
cago Senate acted. 

To those familiar with the Chicago 





Says Everybody 
HYPNOTIZED 


A strange method of mind and body control, that leads to immense powers 
never before experienced. is announced by Edwin J. Dingle, well-known 
explorer and geographer. It is said to bring about almost unbelievable 
improvement in power cf mind. Many report relief of long standing illness. 
Others acquire superb podily strength and vitality, secure better positions, 
turn failure into success. Often with surprising speed, talents, ability and 


a@ more magnetic personality are developed. 


The method was found in remote and mysterious Tibet, formeriy a for- 
bidden country, rarely visited by outsiders, and often called the land of 


miracles in the astounding 
highest mountains in the worl 
system he is now disc to estern worl 


He maintains that all of us are giants in strength 
and mind-power, capable of surprising feats, from the 
delay of old age to the prolonging of youth, from 
conquest of sickness to the achievement of dazzling 
business and professional success. ildhood, 
however, we are hypnotized, our powers put to sleep 
by the ‘suggestions of associates, by what we read, 
and by various experiences. To realize their really 
marvelous powers, men and women must escape from 


The Institute of Mentalphysics, Dept. 471, 


books written about it. 





Here, behind the 
d, Mr. Dingle learned the extraordinary 
the W id. 


this hypnotism. The method found by Mr. Dingle in 
Tibet is said to be remarkably instruments! in free- 
ing the mi hypnotizing ideas that paralyze 
the giant powers within us. 

A nine-thousand word treatise, revealing the star- 
tling results of this system, is now being offered free 
to anyone who quickly is his name and address. 
Write promptly to the address below, as only a lim- 
ited number of the free treatises have been printed. 


213 Se. Hobart Bivd., Los Angeles Calif. 
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situation, however, the university's 
feud seemed to have a deeper mean- 
ing than merely a difference over ad- 
ministrative procedure. Hutchins has 
been a consistent critic of “modern 
education” on the ground that it 
teaches facts rather than principles 
and stresses vocational training rather 
than the teaching of «fundamental 
truths. This philosophy many of 
Chicago’s faculty condemn as “anti- 
scientific” and unrealistic. 

The timing of the Senate action 
seemed to lend weight to the theory 
that the real basis of dispute lay in 
conflicting educational theories, Only 
a few days before the investigation 
was voted, Harry D. Gideonse, popular 
Chicago economist, had resigned from 
the faculty to accept a full professor- 
ship at Columbia University. A lead- 
er among Hutchins’ critics, Gideonse 
had three times been recommended 
for a full professorship at Chicago. 
only. to have the recommendation 
ignored each time by Hutchins. The 
university Senate passed a motion of 
“deep regret” upon learning of the 
economist’s resignation. 


Athletics, Mathematics 


If the Supreme Court of the United 
States were some day to hand down a 
decision that the assignment-of school 
horhework was a violation of the 14th 
amendment, sports-minded youngsters 
would probably acclaim it only a 
shade more enthusiastically than they 
did a pronouncement of the New “York 
State Department of Education last 
week. 

Announcing that the department in- 
tended to relax the scholastic stand- 
ards that must be reached by high 
school students wishing to take part in 
athletics, Hiram A, Jones, director of 
the Health and Physical Education di- 
vision of the department, said athletics 
would be recognized as an integral 
part of the curriculum. He explained 
that the Joint Board of State Athletics, 
whose members are principals, coach- 
es, and school superintendents, had 
decided too many students were de- 
nied the chance to play on school 
teams because of too strict scholastic 
requirements. 

Nub of his remarks, which , was 
clasped to the heart of many a youth 
whose scholastic failures had led to 
dismissal from a school team in mid- 
season, was this statement: 

“They don’t bar a student from math- 
ematics because he is not good in ath- 
letics, and they should not bar a stu- 
dent from athletics because he is not 
good in mathematics.” 


Degree to Disney 


As the oldest institution of higher 
learning in the United States, Harvard 
is probably the most respected of 
American universities, As an intense- 
ly commercialized, fabulously garish 
business, the movie industry is prob- 
ably the least respected of the arts. 

Such were the facts that lent special 
interest to an occasion involving both 
Harvard and the movies which’ was 











Iaternational 


Disney’s Art Has Made Harvard Unbend 


scheduled for this week. Beneath the 
university’s age-encrusted walls in 
Cambridge, Mass., Walt Disney, cre- 
ator of the animated cartoons which 
have delighted nearly the whole world, 
was to receive an honorary degree of 
Master of Arts. 

To the academic world, the out- 
standing thing about Hafvard’s invita- 
tion to Disney was that it marked the 
tirst time that the school had chosen 
any person from the movie industry to 
receive a degree. Some viewed this 
departure as proof that the cinema had 
at last been definitely accepted as a 
major art. 

To the much wider circle of Disney’s 
admirers, the Harvard award repre- 
sented a fitting climax to a long series 
of honors accorded Disney for work 
well done. Earlier this month, he re- 
ceived an honorary Doctor of Science 
degree from the University of South- 
ern California. To modest Disney 
himself, the academic recognition was 
satisfying for yet another reason 
the 37-year-old originator of Mickey 
Mouse, Donald Duck and Snow White, 
busy with his work since he was 16, 
had never found time to attend col- 
lege as a student. 


Briefs i oe 


Gg A plea to 500 American college 
presidents to offer free tuition to stu- 
dent refugees from the Fascist coun- 
tries which are “moving into a new 
Dark Ages” was made recently by the 
Columbia University Federation for 
Democracy. Led by Dr. Harold C. 
Urey, Nobel Prize winner, the Federa- 
tion urged free education for those 
refugees who could make a “positive 
contribution to American life.” 

Gg A course for umpires will be of- 
fered during this summer by Columbia 
University’s Teachers College. E. C. 
Quigley, dean of the National League’s 
baseball umpires, will be the instruc- 
tor for “Officiating in Football, Base- 
ball and Basketball,” which will in- 
clude everything from the proper way 
to call strikes to the correct dress for 
umpires of each sport. 
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YOUTH— 


(Continued from page 3) 


of the male youths questioned wou|d 
volunteer or submit to drafting fo, 
military service. Only a smal] pro- 
portion would fight’ under no cir- 
cumstaaces at all. 

These were all ideas more or les; 
shared by adults.. About national] «af 
fairs, youth perhaps tended to |x 
more progressive than their father,, 
and certainly more progressive thay 
the youths of the 1920s. 

PROBLEM: Judged by what it does 
and what it thinks, therefore, youth 
cannot be neatly set aside from the 
rest of the population, except by say- 
ing that it is bounded on the younge: 
side by the 16th birthday, and on thc 
alder side by the 25th, Nevertheless. 
youth has its own peculiar problen 
Youth is finding it increasingly difli- 
cult to come of age in an economic 
sense, 

Americans are living longer thay 
they did in the past; at the same time, 
fewer new Americans are being born. 
In 1870, for every single youth in the 
population, there were only two pe: 
sons aged from 25 to 65. In 1930, ther: 
were three. In finding jobs and work- 
ing their way up to positions of im 
portance and economic — security, 
youths are meeting stiffer competition 
from age and experience than eve: 
before. 

As a consequence, youth has had to 
wait longer for jobs and longer fu 
promotions than it did even a few 
short years ago. College graduate, 
have had to struggle along as gas sta 
tion attendants and office boys; young 
persons leaving school have had to 
wait two, three and even five years 
before finding employment. Hundreds 
of thousands of marriages have beeu 
deferred, not only because of depres 
sion, but because of generally lessen- 
ing opportunity for youth, What 
youth wants today more than any- 
thing else is economic security, 

EDUCATION: Meanwhile, youth 
waits to come of age. One of the 
places it waits is in school. 

In George Washington’s time, at- 
tendance was compulsory only during 
the first two grades; after that, youth 
could find a useful place at home or 
at work. Today, under the operation 
of compulsory ‘school laws, about 
three-fourths of all youths 16 years ol 
age and about one-fourth of all youths 
aged 18 are in school. Many, particu- 
larly among the nation’s 1,250,000 col- 
lege students, continue their educa- 
tion primarily because they cannot 
find jobs. 

In the opinion of some students ol 
the problem, however, present educa- 
tion, particularly in high schools, is 
inadequate. It is undoubtedly true 
that most youths leave school totally 
untrained for any specific type of 
work. Consequently, the majority 
graduate automatically into unskilled 
poorly paid occupations; half of. the 
surveyed Maryland youths who were 
working, for instance, thought that 
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they were employed in dead-end jobs 
offering a poor future. 

To a certain extent, this is inevit- 
able, since industry has only a cer- 
tain number of preferred positions to 
offer. Industry itself is becoming 
more and more specialized, and for 
specialized jobs, some experts think, 
high school] fails to provide even the 
necessary educational background. 

Thus, one of the pressing needs for 
youth is guidance. About three- 
quarters of students get none what- 
ever. A recent survey conducted by 
the United States Office of Education 
shows that the number of states active- 
ly promoting guidance work can be 
counted om the fingers of one hand. 

In 51 city school systems and in an 
increasing number. of _ individual 
schools, however, students are _ re- 
ceiving advice about their work. Edu- 
cational atfd vocational guidance of- 
licers are attempting to find out what 
particular aptitudes students have, and 
are trying to train them specifically 
for the kinds of jobs they can fill. 
This, however, is only a beginning. 
Dr. Homer P. Rainey, director of the 
({merican Youth Commission, thinks 
that high school training may need a 
drastic overhauling in order to equip 
\outh for its future. 

FEDERAL AID: The greatest single 
gency trying to do something about 
the problems of youth is the Federal 
sovernment. Last week, for instance, 
it was estimated that somewhere be- 
tween 2,800,000 and 3,000,000 youths 
vere on relief of one kind or another. 

Outside the field of education, the 
sovernment recognized the youth 
problem in 1933. One of the first New 
Deal agencies was the Civilian Con- 
servation Corps (PATHFINDER Apr. 
23), established primarily to relieve 
the problem of unemployment among 
boys. In 1935, the National Youth Ad- 
iinistration was established “to help 
vouth utilize constructively an ex- 
tended period between school and a 
permanent job.” 

Under the directorship of Aubrey 


NYA photo 


NYA Classes Offer Vocational Guidance to the Young Who Are Waiting for Jobs 


Williams, NYA is now the largest Fed- 
eral agency for dealing with the dis- 
location problems of youth. It ex- 
tends aid to schoo] youths aged from 
16 to 25, and to non-school youths 
aged from 18 to 25. During the next 
fiscal year, it will have an average 
enrollment of about 600,000 boys and 
girls, or about twice as many youths 
as CCC, 

Since 1935, NYA has spent about 
$157,000,000 on youth. High school 
and college authorities have selected 
work programs for students, and have 
received NYA funds for distribution 
to working students in the form of 
wages. For youths with no school 
connections, local officials and civic 
groups have selected projects and paid 
out NYA funds. For individuals in 
need, NYA has been making it possible 
to continue the period of education by 
providing them with paid work on 
Federal projects. It also has been 
“providing work which will train the 
young worker for regular employ- 
ment; extending vocational training, 
apprenticeship and  job-placement 
services; and improving recreational 
and leisure-time facilities available to 
young persons.” 

NYA enrollees work on research 
projects, paint street signs, bind books, 
build park improvements, recreationa] 
areas and the like. Within a restrict- 
ed field, they are given a chance to 
find out what sort of jobs they are suit- 
ed for; they are given additional in- 
struction about occupations. Further, 
NYA’s Junior Placement Service co- 
operates with public employment of- 
fices in 26 states to help both NYA and 
non-NYA youths to get jobs. From 
start to finish, NYA’s program is thor- 
ough, but it reaches comparatively 
few youths. 

PRIVATE AGENCIES: Less coordi- 
nated but fully as important as the 
youth activities of the Federal govern- 
ment are those of private agencies. A 
survey undertaken last fall by the 
American Council on Education shows 
that there are at least 330 national 
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ENTERS MASS 


DIESEL prccuerien 


Millions have been poured into new plants to build new type 
Diesels “for all purposes”, including automotive. Greater oppor 
tunines than ever before now opening to Hemphill trained men 
Complete schools and laboratories at Boston, New York, Detroit, 
Chicago, Memphis, Los Angeles, Seattle, and Vancouver, B.C 
Unique training program permits starting course at home, with 
later practical shop traiming. Free 32 page booklet available de- 
scribing Diesel opportunities. 


GENUINE 
WALNUT 
CABINET 


NEWS 


MIDGET 
POCKET RADIO 


Comes complete—ready to use. No 
batteries, tubes, or electrical connee- 
tions needed. Beautiful tone, clear re- 
ception. Guaranteed, works immedi- 
ately. Use anywhere in bed, office, 

} OT A Tov. A wae pet that 2 bring you 
Send pea sien eet idin Oe Ee seeey Bees 
AMERICAN LEADER, 1608 W. Fath St. 1323. Chicago. Mit. 
(Attractive proposition Jor gents. 
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JUST OUT! 
Our New Summer Pattern Book 


A gala event .. . our new SUMMER PATTERN = 
BOOK is just out! This fascinating Pattern Book 
is full of stunning clothes... all easy to sew 
and perfectly designed to make your vacation 
merrier than ever. Start your Summer Sewing 
now! Make happy-go-lucky sports and cotton 
frocks, jaunty boleros and soft afternoon styles. 
You'll also find a special vacation wardrobe and a 
clever Basic Pattern for the bride ...as well 
as charming dresses for tots and teens! Don't 
miss the thrill of making and wearing these excit- 
ing new clothes. Write for YOUR Pattern Book 
today! The price of this book is 15c (coin). Address 


Pattern Editor, PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 
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Heal by the CHRISTLY practice of “LAY- 
ING ON OF HANDS” and by speaking the 
healing “WORD.” Professional HEALERS 
teach you the secret of this wondrous ART 
of DIVINE HEALING. He who has this 
miracle-working wisdom is richer and might- 
ier than all who have it not! Learn this 
CHRISTLY METHOD in the privacy of your 
home, The sick will beat a path to your door! 
Rich rewards will be yours. A new happi- 
ness will enter your life. DIPLOMA when 
trained. Send stamp for fascinating details. 


THE HEALING MINISTRY 
Dept. 9, Box 2020, Asheville, N.C. 





Get Ready 4 Dept. W-172, Rochester, M. Y. 

immediatety Sire: Rush without charge (1) 82- book with 
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organizations which concern them- 
selves at least partly with youth. Of 
these, about 80 have memberships 
composed mostly of children and 
youths. Perhaps the most important 
are the Four-H Clubs, with an enroll- 
ment of 1,000,000; the Baptist Young 
People’s Union, with a membership of 
325,000; the Future Farmers of Amer- 
ica, with an enrollment of 117,000; 
the Jewish Welfare Board, with an 
enrollment of 350,000; the Young 
Women’s Christian Association, with 
an enrollment of 400,000; and the 
Young Men’s Christian Association, 
with an enrollment of more than 
1,000,000. Most of the organizations 
conduct valuable educational and vo- 
cational programs; all of them pro- 
vide recreational activities which are 
extremely important to youth. 

YOUTH MOVEMENTS: Left to it- 
self, youth does nothing much to solve 
or clarify its own problems. Next 
to working, playing and studying, 
committing crime is probably the most 
constant of youth activities; more 
than a third of American crimes are 
committed by persons aged from 
16 to 24. : 

Useful efforts by youth and for 
youth have not been frequent. There 
have been a few instances where boys 
and girls have organized to make 
work for themselves by opening small 
business enterprises. In Cleveland in 
1931, youths organized a Job Finders 
Club, composed of boys and girls who 
canvassed the city for employment 
opportunities, both for themselves and 
their fellow members. There have 
been a few other examples of this kind. 

By and large, however, the typical 
American youth is not a “joiner.” It 
is typical for American adolescents 
and post-adolescents to spend their 
leisure time alone or in pairs. It has 
been estimated that 60 per cent of 
youths, and probably much more, have 
never belonged to youth organizations 
of any kind. 

Organizations erected by youths 
themselves, therefore, have been ex- 
tremely few; for the most part, youth 
organizations seem to be content to 
play a game of follow-the-adult-leader. 
Notable exceptions have occurred, 
however, mostly among college stu- 
dents who are generally the best- 
educated and most alert members of 
the youth population. Whatever claim 
the United States can lay to a “youth 
movement” must rest on three nation- 
wide organizations, principally of 
students. 

Most conservative of these is the Na- 
tional Student Federation of America. 
It was founded in 1925, when repre- 
sentatives of 245 colleges and univer- 
sities met at Princeton, N,. J., to dis- 
cuss American participation in the 
World Court. It is composed exclu- 
Sively of students; its membership is 
225,000; and its interests lie mainly 
in the academic world. 

Similarly named, but dissimilarly 
inclined, is the American Student 
.Union. It stems rather distantly from 
the Intercollegiate Socialist Society, 
founded by Jack London and Upton 








Dr. Rainey Sees Continuing Problems 


Sinclair in 1905. Its membership, en- 
listed from both high school and col- 
lege students, is only 20,000, but the 
Union mixes fiercely and earnestly in 
political issues. At its last convention, 
for instance, its feminine members 
burned their silk stockings in support 
of a boycott against Japan (PATH- 
FINDER, January 15). It was the first 
large group to use the strike as a means 
of student expression; and it is the 
sponsor of the annual strike for 
peace which has called as many as 
1,000,000 students out of class rooms 
all over the country. 

Similarly earnest is the third youth 
group—the American Youth Congress. 
Founded in 1934, it is distinctly a child 
of the depression. It claims a mem- 
bership of 1,500,000, from religious 
youth groups, from labor unions and 
local student societies. It devotes it- 
self to “maintenance and extension of 
civil rights, racial and religious lib- 
erties, opposition to militarism and 
war, and the betterment of economic 
conditions of American youth through 
support of the trade union movement 
and social legislation.” Unsuccessful- 
ly, it has been trying to persuade Con- 
gress to pass the American Youth Act, 
which would provide youths with 
part-time jobs and vocational training 
at a cost estimated between $500,000,- 
000 and 3% billion dollars. 

YOUTH PROBLEM? Despite these 
stirrings of concerted action, youth’s 
favorite rendezvous in America is still 
the drugstore or the front porch rather 
than the organization meeting hall. 
Despite depression, there is no wide- 
spread, radical revolt of youth, such 
as there was against adult ways of 
living during the “jazz age” of the 
1920s. Youth is sometimes noisy in 
its play, but it works quietly and im- 
portantly in the nation’s fields, fac- 
tories and offices. Youth has prob- 
lems, but whether America has any- 
thing that can be called a “Youth 
Problem” is a matter of some doubt. 

Dr. Rainey of the American Youth 
Commission has suggested that “we al- 
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Williams of NYA Urges More Measure; 


ways have had problems of youth a: 
Shall continue to have them.” Youth 
problems are many, and at differe: 
times they receive different emphasis 
For a time, lack of recreational faci! 
ties was a spectacular youth proble 
It is still a problem, but depressic 
has pushed it into the background. 
Today, the difficulties of youth 1 
volve around unemployment and la 
of training for jobs. These difficulti: 
are very real. In particular, the dis 
appointments of job-seeking youth 
and the unproductivity of their usefu! 
years have been tragic both social! 
and economically. 
the function of secondary schools | 
provide guidance of youth to speci! 
jobs, then they have failed vei 
largely to perform that function, “|! 


- young people are not to plunge 


blindly into a maladjusted life,” say 
NYA Director Williams, “fhuch mor: 


adequate measures must be taken tv 


assist and advise them.” 

Nevertheless, it is possible to paint 
too glum a picture for a generatio 
which is generally cheerful. Yout 
is fortunate in that more persons ar 
interested in its problems than eve 


before; organizations offer to youths 


wide opportunities for play and edu 
cation; organizations are also pressin 
for vocational innovations, 

Most of the nation’s youths, more 
over, are either in school or usefull 


employed. The most pressing prob- 
lems of unemployment concern only « 


minority of youth, and these see 
temporary. Dr, Louis Dublin, chie! 
of the Labor Department’s statistic: 
division, has pointed out: “The chanc 


es of the average youth of 20 of get- 


ting a job are four out of five, eve! 
during the depression period.” 

Being unemployed at 18, therefore 
is discouraging, but not so terrifyin 


as being unemployed at 40, and yout!) 
is most fortunate of all in that it is 


young. There is much for it to learn 


much for it to do; at 16, or 20, or 
even 24, there is stil] almost a life- 


time ahead. 
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THE MOVIE WORLD 





Earnings Down 

For the past six months, Holly- 
wood has been haunted by reports of 
declining profits. Reasons given for 
the decline have generally singled out 
falling movie attendance caused by 
lack of star-and-story appeal and by 

adequate local advertising. 

Last week, however, dollars-and- 
ents figures indicated that the real 
eason went beyond Hollywood and 
dvertising. In a report tabulating 
the earnings of eight leading motion 
cture companies, a sharp drop in 
rofits was blamed on numerous ‘fac- 

rs. For the first three months of 
he 1988 season, the eight companies 
howed net profits of $7,073,786 as 
cainst $13,521,524 for the correspond- 

¢ period last year—a drop of almost 

8 per cent.t The adverse change was 
id to increased production costs, the 
ational economic slump and a de- 
cline in film exports, the latter caus- 
ed by restrictive regulations against 
{American movies abroad. 

The eight-company report indicated 
further that the drop in profits exceed- 
ed the drop in movie attendance. Movie 
fans, it was explained, were not with- 
holding their patronage to the extent 

ome feared; pinched for money, the 
fans were merely deserting the luxuri- 
ous downtown theaters for the smaller 
and less expensive neighborhood 


houses. 
37“ oe -—_— 


° 
You'll Be Seeing 
Holiday (Columbia): Bright dia- 
ogue and an excellent cast make “Hol- 
day” a picture worth everybody’s at- 
tention. The story is the story of a 
iccessful young man (Cary Grant) 
ho wants to quit work and take time 
ff to think; of his rich fiancee (Doris 
Nolan) who wants him to stay put and 
ork in her father’s bank; and of the 
h fiancee’s sister (Katherine Hep- 
burn) who agrees with the young man 
d finally takes the holiday with him. 
rinkled through the movie are nu- 
rous sharp digs at stuffed-shirt 
calth and_ political reactionaries. 
Outstanding among the picture’s out- 
nding performances are those of 
therine Hepburn and Lew Ayres, 
her drunken and frustrated brother. 
for its mature humor and all-around 
telligence, “Holiday” deserves to be 
mashing box-office success. 
. > . 
The Toy Wife (M-G-M): This story 
New Orleans in 1850 smacks dis- 
netly of such classic tear-jerkers as 
Camille,” “East Lynne,” “Anna Kar- 
ina,” etc. Talented Luise Rainer is 
vely in the unconvincing role of Frou 
rou, a seatter-brained coquette who 
hanges her rustling silk dresses as 


The eight companies covered in the report includ- 
Consolidated, Columbia, Loew’s, Paramount, Radio- 
th-Orpheum, 20th Century-Fox, Universal and 
‘rner Brothers. Loew’s showed the greatest profits 
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$3,570,269, about a.million under last year. Uni- 
ersal, RKO and Columbia showed deficits. 





often as she changes her mind. She 
marries .her sister’s beau (Melvyn 
Douglas) whom she doesn’t love, be- 
cause sister Barbara O’Nei] advises 
the marriage in an agony of misguid- 
ed self sacrifice. After five years, he 
gets a bit stuffy—wants his house, run 
properly, his slaves kept under con- 
trol, his son fed at the proper times 
and his legal duties taken more seri- 
ously by his wife, who likes only to 
play. Sister Barbara steps in to save 
the marriage, and soon has everything 
under her thumb. Lovable little Frou 
Frou suddenly wakes ‘up and broken- 
heartedly elopes with Robert Young, 
whom she should have married in the 
first place. From then on, tragedy fol- 
lows tragedy until the tears rain down 


. * 


Josette (20th Century-Fox): Simone 
Simon sings in this unimportant but 
fast-moving romance of modern New 
Orleans. There is bound to be differ- 
ence of opinion over the quality of her 
voice, just as there has been all along 
over her pout, her linguistic deficien- 
cies and her temper. Simone is pert 
enough, however, to keep Brothers 
Don Ameche and Robert Young in ri- 
valry for her affections. They think 
she’s a gold-digger from whom they’ve 
sworn to rescue their father, but she’s 
really a local choir-girl. Best part of 
the picture is the lively dialogue be- 
tween Young and Ameche. Bert Lahr 
and Joan Davis are in it, too. 

Gold Diggers in Paris (Warner 
Bros.): A tiresome piece, this latest 
gold digging picture is saved occasion- 
ally by the good comedy contributions 
of Hugh Herbert and Melville Cooper 
as volatile Frenchmen and Allen Jen- 
kins and Ed Brophy as tough muggs. 
There are also the Schnickelfritz Band 
which can play a tune on anything 
that will make a sound, fairly good 
dance numbers, and a Great Dane 
that talks. The story of the beautiful 
night-club hoofers who are mistaken 
for a famous ballet troupe and invited 
to the Paris Exposition is based on 
the European tour of the Radio City 
Music Hall Rockettes last year. Rudy 
Vallee, as their boss, and Rosemary | 
Lane, as his sweetheart, sing some fair 
songs, but are wooden actors. Need- 
less to say, the Americans win the 
heart of gay Paree. 

Blockade (United Artists): Serving 
as a plea against war, “Blockade” tells 
its story without excessive resort to 
the noisy trappings of battle. There 
are bombing sequences and one air 
raid, but the picture’s chief virtue is 
that it goes behind the front to portray 
the effects of the current Spanish war 
upon bewildered civilians—the home- 
less children, the grieving women, the 
populace half-starved by a blockade 
that sinks all relief ships. Preaching 
against the senseless destruction of 
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Free for Asthma 
During Summer 


If you suffer with those terrible attacks of Asthma 
when it is hot and sultry; if heat, dust and general 
mugginess make you wheeze and choke as if each gasp 
fot breath was the very last; if restful sleep is impos- 
sible because of the s le to breathe; if you feel 
the disease is slowly wearing your life away, don't fail 
to send at once to the Frontier Asthma Co. for a free 
trial of a remarkable method. No matter where you 
live or whether you have any faith in any remedy 
under the Sun, send for this free trial. If you have 
suffered for a life-time and tried everything you could 
learn of without relief; even if you are utterly dis- 
couraged, do not abandon hope but send today for 
this free trial. It will cost you nothing. Address 


Frontier Asthma Co., 244- C Frontier Bldg. 
t. _ Buffalo, N. ¥. 





IO DAYS’ TRIAL 


SEND ONLY 20 CENTS with name, age and 


address, and by return mail RECEIVE a set of 
14 TRIAL GLASSES to select from to fit your 
eyes NOTHING MORE TO PAY until you can 
see perfectly far and near. Then the above Beau- 
tiful Style will cost you only $3.90, no more; other 
styles $2.20 and up. 

We only handle High Grade Single Vision and 
DOUBLE VISION or KRYPTOK BIFOCAL 
toric lenses ground into ONE SOLID PIECE of 
GLASS. DOCTOR H. E. BAKER, O.D., with 
over 30 years’ ex prenee, GUARANTEES to 
give you Perfect Fit or NO COST. Circular 
with latest styles and lowest prices ng Fe 

MODERN SPECTACLE CO., Dept, 86-N1 

5125 Pensacola Ave., Chicago. Ill. 


ECZEMA 


Don’t neglect it! Don’t despair! Try a well known Skin 
Specialist’s combination ‘‘Home Treatment’’ which is 
giving hundreds of sufferers the first real relief in 
years, from the miseries caused by this tormenting 
disease. Write today for FREE particulars and CON- 
VINCING PROOF. DR. RUDOLPH HOERMANN, 
Inc., 2200 N. Third St., Suite 402, Milwaukee, Wisc. 


CALCIUM Builds STRONG BODIES 


ae cooki doeivoys suc much vital, 


=A ECKMANS ru Bed - 


LTER“TI 

























d. Will not upset the stomach. 
Kero berite todey— ah your f You'll notice 
ence before yee | you finish the first bottle. 
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Five te ‘160 


Any 4 in Addition to PATHFINDER 


—American Fruit Grewer —Heme Circle 


—American Poultry —Heme Friend 
Journal = Arts yam 
—Breeder’s Gazette —Household 
—Capper’s Farmer —Leghorn Wor 
—Cloverleaf American —Mother’s Home Life 
Review —Plymeouth Reck Monthly 


—Country Home 
—Everybody’s Poultry 
Magazine 


—Farm Journal —Weman’s World 
—Good Stories X PATHFINDER 
Offer Not Geod Outside the 48 States 
No change or substitution in the list of maqeeinee 
permitted. Magazines MUST all go to one 


Check magazines wanted and oon this AT 
with remittance to PATHFINDER, Washington, D. CO. 


—Poultry Tribune 
—Rhode Island Red 


Journal 
—Successful Farming 
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e world that was Spain before the 
shiner of 1936, it weakens itself. con- 
siderably by dwelling on a somewhat 
hackneyed tale of love and espionage, 
dreamily played by Henry Fonda and 
Madeleine Carroll, He is a farmer 
who turns soldier when revolution is 


suddenly thrust upon his people. She 


is the daughter of an international 
agent who works for both sides in any 
war. Although neither faction in Spain 
is identified by name, “Blockade” ap- 
pears Loyalist in its sympathies. 








FASHIONS 





FASHION HIGHLIGHTS 


4740—Tall, short, slim or plump, the shirtwaist 
dress is a first choice for summer smartness, r- 
ticularly when it’s made on such becoming young lines 
as this one. Designed for 14 to 20 and 32 to 42. A 
16 requires 4 yards 36 inch fabric. 

‘This slip has been designed with infinite care 
to form » perfect foundation for summer frocks. 
See how the straps are made in one with the side 
ory to prevent slipping. Designed for 14 to 20 and 

6 requires 344 yards 39 inch fabric 
sie The Somat generation loves the swing “skirt, 
_—— waistline and smart bodice details that make 
this frock a fashion leader either with or without its 
bolero jacket. Designed for 8 to 16. A 12 requires 
3 yards 36 inch fabric, for dress. 


Price of patterns 15¢ each. Send for our Pattern 
and see how easily you can add to the joys 
of everyday and ‘‘special’’ events with the latest 
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PASTIME and LUCIDS 





X Puzzle 


If you were given the six cut-out 
pieces shown in the accompanying il- 
lustration, could you form a perfect 


“X”"? When you have discovered a 
way to so arrange 

poet the six pieces you 
fa watching your 
friends try it. To 

have a permanent 

puzzle, paste the 

entire sketch on 

cardboard to stiff- 

it is dry, cut out 

the pieces carefully. If you desire, 
you may make a larger puzzle by 
drawing the six pieces on a larger 
seale. For the benefit of those who 
find the “X” puzzle difficult to solve, 


can have fun 
None” en it. Then, when 
the solution will appear next week. 





Brain Teaser 


This week Brain Teaserites are in- 
debted to H. G. Kemske, of La Crosse, 
Wis., who contributed the following 
problem: A and B each have their 
bench at a factory doing the same 
type and amount of piecework each 
day. It takes them six and eight hours 
respectively to do the work. C is a 
beginner and it takes him 12 hours to 
do the same lot. One morning C starts 
the day helping A, then after some 
time has passed, he moves to B’s bench 
helping him until the work is finish- 
ed. The three men all start at 8:00 
o’clock and finish at the same time, At 
what time did C move to B’s bench? 
Answer next week. 


Answer to Last Week’s—It would 
take 98.92 rods of fencing to enclose 
the one-acre tract. 





Flower Game 


Here is a game to help make picnics 
in the country more enjoyable. Each 
player is given, say, 20 minutes in 
which to gather flowers of as many 
kinds as possible (leaves and grass 
may be included). When the time 
limit is up, all the players sit down in 
a circle with their flowers. 

Then the leader calls on one player 
to lay down a single flower. All of 
the other players must match this 
flower by laying down all the flowers 
they have of that particular kind, and 
the player making the first play takes 
all of that bunch as his own, In turn, 
the next player to his right lays down 
a flower of another variety, which 
must be matched by the other players 
as before. This continues until every 
player has had his turn to lay down a 
flower and collect all of that variety 
from the, other players. 

If the flower-gatherers were espe- 
cially successful and collected a wide 
variety of blossoms, the game may 


continue indefinitely. Not only wil! 
each player be rewarded by a bouquet 
of a certain kind of flower, but the 
game will prove an instructive one it 
the name of each flower is called as it 
is laid down. 

PN cn o) < 


Smiles 


Boogy—You don’t mean to tell me 
that your memory is absolutely per- 
fect? 

Woogy—Well, I can honestly sa, 
that 1 can’t remember a single thing 
I've forgotten. 


Dinocan—Would you object to 4 
husband who smoked in the hoyse? 

Sola—Yes, but I intend to keep quict 
about it until I get one. 


Mrs. Meeker—Dear, what’s the dif- 
ference between direct taxation and 
indirect taxation? 

Meeker—The same as the difference 
between your asking me for mone), 
and going through my pockets when 
I'm asleep, 





Pahson—Well, Rastus, that’s a fine gar- 
den you have. 

Rastus—Yes, Pahson. 

Pahson—Y ouse must thank the Almighty 
for that. 

Rastus—Yes, Pahson. 

Pahson—W hat a patch of cabbages you 
have there! 

Rastus—Yes, Pahson. 

Pahson—Y ouse must thank the Almighty 
for that. 

Rastus (eying Pahson thoughtfully )— 
Pahson, did you ebber see dis piece ob 
ground when de Almighty had it all to 
Himself? 


Jimmie—What did Mabel say after 
you kissed her? 

Norman—Sheé told me to call on Fri- 
day night hereafter, because that was 
amateur night, 


Marcellus—I dreamed last night | 
passed away. 
Sambo—And the heat woke yo’ up? 


Mother—Janey, every time you are 
a nauglity girl I get another gray hair. 

Janey—Then you must have been a 
terror when you were a kid. Just look 
at poor grandma! 


Dr. Lancett—Mrs. Bjones your little 
boy is all right. All he needs is a 
little soap and water three times a day. 

Anxious Mother—Before or after 
meals, Doctor? 
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: minimum fourteen words. 

‘ * ga well as each part of the 
words. 

as listed on page two. 
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Pathfinder, Washi 


ASTROLOGY é 
LOVE—HAPPINESS—SUCCESS, FREE. Three ques- 
tions answered with advice. Send 10c silver, birth- 
te, for Character Analysis. Doctor J. Tousana, 
Bo x 911, Chi 0. 








COMPOSERS 
WANTED Original Poems, . for immediate con- 
sideration. Send poems to Columbian Music Pub- 
hers, Ltd., Dept. 6X, Toronto, Can. 


ELECTRIC FENCE 


LECTRIC FENCER—$9.75 complete! Holds ali live- 
stock safely, securely. Saves 80% fencing cost. 
oiteuet tails free. Sentinel, Dept. L-888, 
ncinnati 











MEDICAL 


PROVEN PILES relief formula 50 cents. Hart, 30 
Evergreen Ave., Old Orchard Beach, Maine. 


MISCELLANEOUS 








sopher 


Britts, 3652 §. E. Gladstone St. Portland Oregon. 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


INVENTORS—Time counts—Don’t risk delay in - 
enting your invention. Write for new 48-Page 

booklet, “‘Patent Guide for the Inventor.’’ No charge 

Clarence A. O’Brien 


PHOTO FINISHING 


5x7 ENLARGEMENTS 10c. 12 for $1.00. Rolls expert- 
y developed, carefully nted 25c. 24 hr. service. 

I Proposition for Free developing and printing mailed 
th order. Photo-Craft, Box 670e, Canton, O. 
PROMPT ’ SERVICE—Guaranteed Work. Two beauti- 
ful Portrait Type Double Weight enlargements, 

eight neverfade Gloss prints, each roll 25c. Dubuque 
lm Service, Dubuque, Iowa. 














SNAPSHOTS IN COLORS Roll developed, 8 Natural 
, reprints—3c. 
Ar mazi Natural Color Photo, C-51, 


Janesvil Wisconsin. 
ROLL TELS 


Beautiful Professional Enlargements 25c. Very 
quick service. Expert workmanship. Perfect Film 
Service, LaCrosse, Wis. 


VICE—Rolls developed, 8 guaranteed 
prints: 2 enlargements; 25c coin. OK P. 
, Ottawa, Kas. 


ROLLS DEVELOPED and printed 10c. Trial. Reprints 
10 or more lc each. Quality Finishers, Maywood, 

Illinois. 

ROLL DEVELOPED, 2 prints each 
Enlargement coupon. Willard’s, Box 
land Heights, , Ohio. 

20 REPRINTS 25c. Films developed two erinte each 
negative 25c. Skrudland, 6970-57 


SONG POEMS WANTED 


POEM WRITERS, WRITERS—Send for free 

Rhyming Dictionary, Songwriters’ Guide. Submit 
best poems, melodies today for bonafide, superior 
fler. MMM Studios, Dept. 36E, Portland, Ore. 


SONGWRITERS—Send best today. Remark- 
able offer. Free Rhyming ctionary and Instruc- 
on Book by famous Broadway composer. Song- 
ters Institute, 1234-G Broadway, New York. 
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I iblishers Ltd., Dept. 5, 


SONG WRITERS: Send == — for im- 
mediate consideration. Richard Brothers., 14 Woods 
Building, Chicago. 


STOP “FOOT ITCH” 


(Athlete’s Foot) By Using CLIX. New! Scientific! 
Successful! An Infallible Remedy for Toe 
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The Clix Company, 1109 Washington St., Charleston, W. va. 


| DON’T BE CUT 
a ES Until You Try This 
Wonderful Treatment 





for pile suffering. If you have piles in 
any form write for a FREE sample of 
Page’s Pile Tablets and you will bless 
the day that you read this. Write today. E. R. 
Page Co., 300-C44 Page Bidg., Marshall, Mich. 







You can make EXTRA MONEY in your spare 
time by taking care of Pathfinder’s new and re- 
|} newal subscription business in your community. 
No experience and no investment is necessary. 


Write today for details. 
| PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON, D. C. 














HOUSEHOLD 


Refrigerator Ice Cream 


In making home-made refrigerator 
ice cream, the foundation is whipped 
cream. Since plain frozen. whipped 
cream desserts are not only too rich 
to please many people, but too costly 
to use extensively, the alternative is 
to extend the whipped cream by the 
addition of one of several suitable in- 
gredients. 

Gelatine may be used in moderate 
amounts to increase the bulk of re- 
frigerator ice creams. Marshmallow, 
melted in thin cream or milk and fold- 
ed into the whipped cream, gives the 
same result. Another method that has 
been found highly satisfactory for in- 
creasing bulk without sacrificing tex- 
ture is to use the whites of eggs (beat- 
en into a stiff meringue) to extend the 
whipped cream. 

Egg whites provide the best medium 
for incorporating air into the cream 
before it is frozen. They also reduce 
the rich quality of the mixture, and 
allow for more rapid preparation 
than any of the other methods. 


~~ 


Baked Rhubarb 


When most housewives serve rhu- 
barb it is usually sauce or pie. So,.for 
variety, Susan Wilder, South Dakota 
Extension nutritionist, suggests baked 
rhubarb. Cut the tender red stalks 
into pieces about an inch and a half 
long. Butter a baking dish and place 
in it alternate layers of the rhubarb 
and sugar until the dish is filled, with 
a layer of sugar on top. Then dot the 
top with bits of butter and grated 
lemon and bake slowly until done. 
Long, slow baking gives a thick sirup, 
a rich red color, and helps the pieces 
of rhubarb remain whole. 

a ee 


Week’s Hints 


@ Milk and cream quickly absorb 
odors, so milk and cream containers 
should not be left uncovered in the 
refrigerator. 

@ Most furniture and floor polishes 
contain highly inflammable ingredi- 
ents. For that reason they should 
only be used in well-aired rooms and 
stored only in well-ventilated places. 

q After stringing string beans, cut 
them in half and then slit each half 
in two. The result will be a much 
more tender vegetable. 

q@ Variety can be given plain rhu- 
barb sauce by adding sliced bananas 
or sweetened strawberries. 

@ An application of lemon juice 
and salt will remove iron rust from 
fabrics. 

@ Cooked meat stored in the re- 
frigerator loses the least weight when 
wrapped in paraffin paper or stored 
in a covered container. 

q Basting threads may be removed 
easily by clipping them at six-inch 
intervals and pulling out the short 
pieces. 
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WAKE UP YOUR 
LIVER BILE — 


| Without Calomel— And You'll Jump Out 


of Bed in the Morning Rarin’ to Go 


The liver should pour out two pounds of liquid 
bile into your bowels daily. If this bile is not flowing 
freely, your food doesn’t digest. It just decays in 
the bowels. Gas bloats up your stomach. You get 
constipated. Your whole system is poisoned and 
you feel sour, sunk and the world looks punk. 


A mere bowel movement doesn’t get at the cause. 


| It takes those good, old Carter’s Little Liver Pills 


| 






to get these two pounds of bile flowing freely and 
make you feel “up and up.” Harmless, gentle, yet 
amazing in making bile flow freely. Ask for Carter’s 
Little Liver Pills by name. 25c at all drug stores. 
Cuesneray refuse anything else. © 1936, c.P. Inc. 





LET US SEND YOU A $1.00 PACKAGE OF ADAMS 
OINTMENT ON FREE TRIAL — for relief of Athlete's 
Foot... Ringworm of the Feet and Hands. ¢ Just send 
“us your name and address. If satisfied send $1.00 in 
ten days; if not, return unused portion. 


We trust you for fair treatment. Write today. 


ADAMS PRODUCTS CO., Dept. P-S 
7320 Tireman Avenue + Detroit, Michigan 


SKIN TROUBLE 


FREE TR If you have a skin trouble that 


(1) itehes or burns, (2) oozes or 
let us send you a 


scales, (3) pete better then worse, 

of the one thing 

found best by our Medical Advisor, Dr. Cannaday, 

who has specialized on Eezema alone, for over 

36 years, treating thousands. It is by far the 

best he has found for the above —. and is 

usually mild, om, = \ no more visi- 

ble than water. . may your “first 

real night's rest. bi Marie today, a postal will 
do. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


DR. J. E. CANNADAY CO., 941 Park Square, 
Sedalia, Mo. 












New Health and Hope 
“TURN BACK THE YEARS” 


If you suffer from Constipation, Low Vitality. Indigestion, 
Lowered Physical Interest, Underweight, Loss of A new 
Nervousness, Colitis, Poor Complexion, you need t 
food element. B-7 is a pure food concentrate contain’ 
Vitamins and Minerals essential for health. Cons 
is usually relieved promptly A B-7. 


B-7 cogrentrate b> 5 e the heart of w' pe 
goares of Vitamin -Tie palatable. Googt ‘or oe chil ren 

Will net become One tab -7 equals the 
B-1 and minerals in the ryo “ot 8 one-pound loaves 


whale wheat bread. 
a that a few weeks use of B-7 wil! help you to eat better, 
A. look better and fee! better or we will refund your money. 


Ae Neste Food Seren, or matt 
at once for post-paid nol Be? te , 


PARK &. SMITH INC. 
556 W. Latayette Bivd., GETRO 


STOMACH SUFFERE! 
PONT PAY TILL, RELIEVED 


= pow Tine 7 eating, ak Tall soe 
rs due to Gastric ype ty, write for a fu 

of ORMONE. Use it 5 days. If benefitted and satisfied, vend 
$1.00. If not, return unused portion and you owe 


ORMONE CO. D-5, BALTIMORE, M 


DILES 


































Let me tell you of my mild, 
less, low home treatment. 
of one netate . 


head physic 
Rectal C linics, where I have successfully 
of cases. Write me 


wp eh 
today for Free we Trial Offer, No obligation. Address 
©. A. JOHNSON, M.D., Desk 840, Kansas City, Mo. 


NEURITIS! 


ARTHRITIS — RHEUMATISM 


Read the book that is he elping thousands? A 
postcard Age you a FREE copy latest 
br satpeid, Aadrens 35 the thor today. 
and postpa author 2 
Clearwater, PhD 09-C St., Hallowell, 

















































Is Your Name Here: 


ELOW are listed the names of some of the most distinguished American families. Our research staff has, over a period of 
years, completed manuscript histories of each of these families.. If your surname is listed you should have your manu- 
Script. We believe you will find it not only of keen interest, but a source of pride and satisfaction to you and your kinsmen. 


THESE FAMILY HISTORIES ONLY $2.00 EACH 


Partridge 
Pate 
Pat(tierson 
Pat (thon 


McMillen 
MeNair 
MeNeti(}) 
McQueen 


M Pattes 

Mead(e) Patrick 

Mellen-Metlon Isul 

Melvin Parton 

Merc(ijer Payne 
Peabody 
Veacock 
Peakie)-Peek 
Pea 


Linn(e) 

nton 

ppincott 
Little- Litton 
Livingstos 
Liewellya 
Liboyd 
Lockie) 
Lockhart 


Riityches 
Rittenhouse 
Ritter 
Rivers 
Roach -Koche 


fall 
Tlallett 
Halt 
Halliday 
Hallock 
Halste(ard 
Ham(m) 
Ham (m)et 
Hamill 
Hamilton 
Hamlin 
Hammond 
Hampton 
Hancock 
Hand 
Hank(s) 
Hanke(s) 
Hankin(s) 
Han(d)ley 
Hanna (h) 


Huber 


Van Hornie) 
fu 4 


Verney 
Vaughiaio 
Vernon 


Waddell 
Wade 
Wadsworth 
Wagtejner 
Wagicione: 
Wainwright 
Wailtte) 


Each manuscript is a GENEALOGICAL and 
HISTORICAL study of the iamily from ear- 
liest times. It records the origin and growth 
of the family in Europe; its slkes among the 
gentry there; its part in the early settlement 
and subsequent history of America, including 
service in the Revolutionary War; and its 
achievements and leading representatives in 
this country. The derivation and meaning of 
the name are traced; recurrent family traits 
are brought out; genealogical data are set forth. A valuable bibli- 
ography is included, as well as the authoritative description of a 
family coat of arms. 


Each history is a separate and distinct work painstakingly compiled 
from the most authentic sources, Reproduced on paper of enduring 
quality and bound in a handsome black cover stamped in silver ink, 
it is suitably designed for filing among your family records or other 
important ments. 


-With each order we will send “The Romance of Coats of 
Arms”, an illustrated, informative publication prepared by the Bu- 
reau. If your order arrives promptly we will also include, at no 
extra cost, our specially designed Ancestry Chart (regularly 35c per 
copy). It-measures 17 by 22 inches and contains spaces in which to 
record the names of your ancestors in all lines for eight generations. 


The following is our latest revised list. The coupon, with $2.00 
(no other charge), will bring you your manuscript by return mail. 
Satisfaction is assured by our unconditional money-back guaranty. 
Any two manuscripts may be had for $3.75; any three js $5.00. 
Send for yours today. Mepvta Research Bureau, Dept. 536, 1110 
F St., Washington, D.C. 


Look Also for Your Mother's and Grandmothers’ Maiden Names 


Beseis) pell Cutler Garlind 


Charles Cutter 
Beard hase Dalle)y 
rds _™ hene -Chaney 
Bestty Beatzie Chester enteng 
Beauchamp 
Beaumont 


hester Dalton 
Beaver(s) 


Dana 
Dane 

Beck 

Becker 


Danforth 
Beckwith 
Bedford 


Ilughes- Hewes 
Hall 
Humefs) 


Hurd 
Hurlbu(rit 
Hurst 
Hussey 
Huston 


Hutchinig)s 
Hutchi(n)eon 


Hutton 
Hyatt -Hiatt 
Hyde 


Metcalf(e) 
Meser(s) 
Michel (1) 
Middleton 


n 
Harding » Hynes 
Hardy-Hardie Ingall(s) 


are 
Hargrave(s) 


Ktil(tpwell 
Stim (p)son 
Stinson 
Stockton 
Stoddard 
Stokes 
Stone 
Rorer 
Btorleby 
Storm 
Stouffer 
Stout 
Stover 
Stowell 
Strange 
Stratton 
Street 
Ktreeter 
Strickland 
Strong 
Stroud 
Stryker 
Stuart 
Stubbs 
Saxton Stumpie) West 
Sayre-Saver(s) Sturgie-Sturge: Wes(!) cote 
Scarb(o )rough Sullivan Weston 
Summerts) Wetmore 
Whal(lies 
Sutherland Wharton 
ton Wheaton 
in-Swaym Wheeles 
on Hoa 
e 
Swett Whitcomd 
White 
Whitehesd 
Whitfield 
Whiting 
Whitlock 
Whitman 
Whitney 
Whit tiaker 
Whit (te) mors 
Wickham 
Wilbur - Wilber 
Wilder 
Wiley 
Witkie)s 
Wilkinis) 
Wilkinson 
Willard 
Wil (licex 
Willett (s) 
Witilery 
Williams 
Williamsoa 
Willis 
Willouchdy 
Witt 


1s 
Wilson 
Wilton 
Winchester 
Windsor 


Luther 
Lyle(s)-Liste Moloney 


Lymao 


rt 

Hartshorn (4) 
artshorn (¢ Watitiers 
Hartwell Watt(s) 
Wayne 
Weaver 
Webb 

Webibier 
Webster 
Week(eis 


Weir 
Weich-Webd 


Ja(c)ques 
James 
Jamison 
Jam(\)eson 
Janes 
Jarvis 
Jeff (e)ries 
Jeffery(s) 
Jeffrey i) 
Jenkins 
Jenks -Jenckes 
Haviland Jennings 
Hawes Jewell 
Hawkins Jewett 
Hawk(s) Johnis) 
Hawley Johnson 
Hawthorne Jones 
Hayden Jordaa 
Hayes-May(s) Joy 
Haynes Joyce 
Hayward Judd 
Haywood Julies 
Haz(z)ard 
Head 
Heald 
Healle)y 
Heard 
Hearnie) 
Gaylord —. 
Gie)ary-Gerry 
Gee Hedge(s) 
Geer-Gear 


George } a Kell(eiy 
Gerard-Garard Hendrick(s) ree 
Gerhard it) Hendriz Kelso 
Gibbon (s) Henkel -Henkle Kemp(e) 
Gibbs H Kem: 
Gibson 


Mitt 
Morrill- Morrell ae 


Morris Plant 
Morrison att 
Morrow Plummer 
Morse Piunkett 
Mortimer Poe 
Morton Voindezter 
Mos(e)ley 


Volk 
Moss(e) Pol 


M(a)cKenzie 
M(a)cLean 
M(a)cLeod 
M(a)cMahon 
M(s)cMillan 
(apcNab(d) 
M(a)cNamara _ 
M(a)cPherson Mowr(e) 
M(a)cRae Munrofe 
Soaneeene Munson 
Bridge Mad(d)ock 
Briss wSfurdock 
TigKs 
Bright 
Bristol 


tton 
Brittaia 
B 


Macee 
Magill 
Maguire 


Edmon/d)son 
Mallettie) 
Malone 


itt 
Sylvester 
Eltiot(t) Taft 
Ellis 
Ellsworth 
Elmore-Etmee 
Ely 


Chew 
Child(s) 
Chisholm 


Choate 
Christie 


Tarcart 
Talbot (t) 
fer 


re 
Talliely 
Tal(ihmaa 


‘annet 

— 
‘a 

Teague 

Te 

Tennant 

= (ely 
‘erreil-Terrill 
erry 


Keen(e) 
Kean(e) 
Keith 

Keller- Kellar 


Daniel (s!® 
Da 


Darling 
Darra(gih 
Darrow 
Daugherty 


veaport 
on -Davie 
pS cay Borie De —» 


(9) = Davidson Erwin 
Davilers Estabrook (3) 
ons Dawson Estes 


Naylor rr 
Neal (e)-Nel(l Price 
Beebe Emery Needham 1 
Beecher Engel- Engie fecaitels 
Beer(s) 
Belcher 
Bell 


Benedict 
Benjamin 
Bennett 
Benson-Bensen Buc! 
Bentley 

Benton 

Bergen- Bergin 
Bernard 


Evans Gifford 

Everett-Everitt Gilbert 

Ewing Gilehrist 

Fairchild Gile(s)-Gyles 

Farley-Fairley Gi err 
Fern(hism Gillespie Ketcham 
farrell Gillette Hewitt-Hewett Ketchum 
Farris Gillet (t) Hewlett -Hulett Keie)s 
Faulkner Glen Hibbs: ey (e) 
Fawcett 

Fell 

Fenn 


Deal 

Dean(e) 
Decker(t) 
Delanie)y 


Dell 
payee 
is 
(n)tsom 
Coe jt 
Coffey-Coffee Derby 
Coffin Devoe- 
Bundy -Bunde (o(\)bura 
Bunker Colby ea 
DeWitt 


Clinton 
jose 
‘caters 
7 Cobb 
Berryman Cochran (e) 
Bertram Cody 


i us 
‘inmnte) 
Hilliard Finn (e 


Bunn Colets) 
BunneU 

Col(e)maa 
) Collier 
Collins 


Burnett Cois(too 
Colton 
Colvin 


rng 
well 
Burrell -Burrit! et 
Burrows Comstock 
Conant 
Cone-Coan 
Conklin(g) 


Hitimaa 
Hillis) 
Hiltea 
Hin(c)kley 
Hind(s) 
eit 


Hinman 

pment 
ite-Hight 

Hoag-H 

Hi 

Hoar(e) 


nf 
ee 
i 


a 


McMaster(s) 
‘arsons 


Rey 


( 


if 


" 
i 


Van Bie)uren 
Van Dieyusen 
Van Dyke 


Winslow 
wi 


ateinigmiemiene nciniay neremter neers es | 


MEDIA RESEARCH BUREAU, Dept. 536, 
1110 F Street, Washington, D.C. 


Please send me postpaid the manuscript (or manuse >) in 
dicated below. I enclose $2.00 (or $3.75 for any two, $5.00 for 
three) as payment in full. It is understood that it I am not fully 
satished I will receive an immediate refund of their cost. 


Hoover 
Hopkins 


jopper 
Horn (e) 
Horner 
Horton 
Hoskin(s) 
Hotchkiss 


Hough 
Houghtoa 


oust 
Touston 
Howard 
Howell 


ross -Gros(s)e 
e Lawrence 
Lawson 
Fecch een 
Oe 


witt-Levitt 
Lee 
land 


(n)ox 


4 Your name 
~~ 


Bart 

Bartlett 
Barton 
Bass(e) 
Bassett 
Ba(t)chelder 


Ba(t)chelor 
Bateman 


Galbratth -Haeger 
Gale 7 


acue 
Galloway Haig(h) 


Linteys-tannse” 
Gallup-Gallop Haines ery 
Galt-Gaulk Hair(e) Lincotn 


Hoyt -Hott Undi(e) 
Gamble a Hubbard Lindsay 
Gard(ijner "aley Hubbell Lindsey 


For $9.50 you can have an authentic, hand-painted 
COAT OF ARMS of any family listed. Our heraldic 

. artists emblazon each Coat of Arms to order, on 
pe porchment paper size 11 by 14 inches. (Use coupon.) 


Address 


Cc 

Crozier -Crosiet Eaton 

Brady » = 7 Eddy 

Breage Cullen 

Branch Culp- Kulp 

Bean eent Chamber! ( a 
am beri(a)in Cummin(¢)s 

Branson Chambers ni od 


Bradley 


Coat of Arms of the following family.........-------+-- 
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